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The World 


Sweep of 500,000 Pelmanists 
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The Spread of Pelmanism 


The story of a great movement 


that compels 


the Interest of Forward Looking Men and Women 
By Gworcr CREEL 
PELMANISM, with its record of 500,000 successes in England, has 


come to America. 


Pelmanism is not a theory but a practice. For twenty 
been teaching people how to develo 


ears it has 
and strengthen their known 


powers and how to discover and train their latent mental abilities. 

I first heard of Pelmanism during a London visit in 1919. Pages 
of the newspapers and magazines were devoted to Pelmanism, and 
“Are you a Pelmanist” was a common question. 


Men and women in every walk of life 


—Jlords and ladies, cooks and_ clerks, 
generals, admirals, doctors, lawyers, 
business men—all were Pelmanizing. 


Heads of great commercial firms were 
enrolling their entire staffs in the cause 
of greater efficiency. Over 100,000 sol- 
diers of the Empire were taking Pel- 
manism in order to fit themselves for 
civil life, and many members of the 
A. E. F. were following their example. 

To many who took the training, Pel- 
manism had all the force and sweep of 
a religion. It went deep down beneath 
the surface emotions and buried its roots 
in the very centers of individual con- 
sciousness. On the invitation of certain 
members of Parliament, I went to Pel- 
man House to study this astonishing 
movement, and it is as a result of this 
study, that I make these flat statements. 

Pelmanism can and does strengthen 
ambition, self-reliance, will power, con- 
centration, judgment and memory. 

Pelmanism does substitute Wil for 
Wish by curing mind-wandering and 
wool-gathering. 


Pelmanism Develops the Mind 
Behind Memory 


Twenty years ago Pelmanism was & 
simple memory training. Today it sci- 
entifically trains and exercises ALL 
mental powers instead of one function 
of the mind. 

The founder of Pelmanism had an idea. 
He went to the leading psychologists of 
England and America, and said: “I 
have a good memory system. I think I 
may say that it is the best. But it 
occurs to me that there is a small point 
in memory unless there’s a mind behind 
it. You gentlemen teach the science of 
the mind. But you teach it only to 
those who come to you. And few come, 
for psychology is looked upon as a ‘high- 
brow.’ Why can’t we popularize it? 
Why can’t we make people train their 
minds, just as they train their bodies? 
Why can’t you put all that you have 
to teach into a series of simply, under- 
standable lessons that can be grasped by 
the average man with an average edu- 
cation? ”’ 

And the eminent professors did it! 

Pelmanism today develops mind as 
surely as a physical trainer develops mus- 
cle. It is a new practical application 
of truths as old as the history of the 
world. It substitutes head work for 
guess work. It puts science in harness 
for the doing of every day work. 

Pelmanism develops individual (mark 
that) mentality to its highest power. It 
recognizes the interdependence of all 
mental faculties and trains them to- 
gether. It corrects bad habits by form- 
ing good habits, and emphasizes the im- 
portance of personality and character in 
the development of mental activity. 

Pelmanism is not a miracle. It is not 
a mental pill for mental ills. The course 
is not difficult. The average mind can 
quickly grasp the principles. But to get 
the good out of these principles you 
must use them. Mind or muscle can 
only grow through exercise. 

Pelmanism gives the mind a gymnasium 
to work in. It prescribes the training 
scientifically and skilled educators super- 
intend the work. 


The Art of “ Get There” 


Science is the knowledge of truth. 
Art is its useful application. Pelmanism, 
the science, teaches the art of “‘ Getting 
there ’’ quickly, surely, finely. Not 
just for men, but for women. 

Woman in the home as well as in 
business, has her ambitions and her 
perplexities. Followed honestly, Pel- 
manism will help solve woman's problems 
and aid her to realize her ambition. For 
Pelmanism means to men and to women 
clear thinking, concentrated thinking; it 
means self-reliance, mind, character and 
personality development of the highest 
degrees. There is no sex in thought— 
and no limits to its development. 

Never forget that there is no such 
thing as “‘ standing still.”’ Either you 
go forward or you drop k. 

Americans need it as much as England 
needed it. There are too many men who 
are “‘old at forty’’; too many people 
who complain about their “luck ’’ when 
they fail; to many people, without am- 
bition or who have “lost their nerve ’’; 
too many “job cowards” living under 
the daily fear of being “‘ fired.’”’ 


Increased Incomes 


Talk of quick and large salary, sug- 
gests quackery, but I saw bundles of 
letters telling how Pelmanism had in- 
creased earning capacity from 20 to 200 
per cent. And why not? Increased ef- 
ficiency is worth more money. 

But Pelmanism is bigger than that. 
After all life is for living. Money is 
merely an aid to that end. Money with- 
out capacity for enjoyment is worthless. 
Pelmanism makes for a richer, more 
wholesome and more interesting life. 

Too many people are mentally lopsided, 
knowing just the one thing, or taking 
interest in only one thing. Of all living 
creatures they are the most deadly. I 
have seen eminent scholars who were the 
dullest of talkers; successful business men 
who knew nothing of literature, art, or 
music; people of achievement sitting 
tongue-tied in a crowd while some fool 
held the floor; masters of industry 
ignorant of every social value; workers 
whose lives were drab because they did 
not know how to put color in them, and 
I have heard men and women of real 
intelligence forced to rely on anecdotes 
to keep up a conversation. 

The emphasis of Pelmanism is on & 
complete personality. It does away with 
lopsided developments. It points the way 
to cultural values as well as to material 
success. It opens the windows of the 
mind to the voices of the world; it puts 
the stored wealth of memory at the serv- 
ice of the tongue; it burns away the 
stupid diffidences by developing self- 
realization and self-expression; it makes 
unnecessary the stereotyped in speech 
and thought and action. 

(Signed) GEORGE CREEL. 
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Your Unsuspected Self 


How Pelmanism Brings the Hidden, Sleeping Quali- 


ties Into Full 


Development 


and Dynamic Action 


ARE you the man or woman you ought to be? 
Beneath the Self of which you are conscious there is hidden an 
unsuspected Self, a thing of sleeping strength and infinite possibili- 


ties. 


That Self is the man or woman you ought to be. 
It is this unsuspected Self that Occasionally rises uppermost in 


some crisis of life and makes you go in and win. 


wonderingly : “ How strange! I 


Let that Self be always uppermost! 


you ought to be! 


BUT FIRST DISCOVER YOUR UN- 
SUSPECTED SELF. 

Search through all the muddle and 
chaos of worng thinking, of doubt and 
self-distrust, and find those fine quali- 
ties, those powerful potentialities, all 
those slumbering talents which every one 
of_us possesses. 

Developed and used, they will lift you 
from the valley of wishing to the hill 
tops of achievement. The human mind, 
freed from slavery of slothful habits and 
trained to strength by proper exercises, 
has the drive of a mighty machine. It 
takes no account of obstacles; it refuses 
to be stopped by barriers. 

Destiny or Decision 

These statements are not advanced as 
empty speculation, but are stated as 
facts; facts that have behind them the 
testimony of more than five hundred 
thousand men and women who have 
studied Pelmanism, that science of Self 
Realization which bids fair to revolu- 
tionize’ our conceptions of ‘‘ Destiny ”’ 
and Possibility. 

Its searchlight reveals the unsuspected 
powers and potentialities, trains and de- 
velops them, and then applies them to 
every day life. 

Thus it is that one student says: 

“When I think of what I was a year 
ago, it does not seem as if I am the 
same person.”’ 

“I have got into a position that I 
should never have managed a few months 
ago; in fact, I can hardly believe my- 
self,’’ says another. 

Clearing the Fog 

The minds of many men are veiled by 
a fog of misunderstanding. They think 
in a circle haphazardly—vaguely. They 
wander in the twilight of doubt. Pel- 
mansim clears the fog. It changes doubt 
to certainty, misdirection to direction, 
guessing to knowledge. 

Pelmanism explains habit: it shows you 
how to use habit to your advantage in- 
stead of being abused by habit. But 
perhaps the greatest thing that Pelman- 
ism does is to arouse the brain to 
activity. Instead of dreading a mental 
task, the true Pelmanist enjoys it. For 
Pelmanism finds and develops the springs 


of courage, creative imagination and 
initiative. 

Whether you measure Pelmanism by 
the standa: of practical, cash-bringing 


results, increased mental and moral 
strength, or every day happiness, it can 
not fail to satisfy you. 

The People’s University 

Pelmanism takes no account of class, 
once. circumstance. Its values are 
or all. 

Business men, from the great captains 
of commerce to their clerks, are ardent 
Pelmanists. 

Professional men—lawyers, doctors, 
clergymen, teachers, artists, authors— 
have come to the knowledge that Pel- 
manism will help them to surmount diffi- 
culties and achieve a greater degree of 
success in their vocations. Women— 
both in the home and in business—find 
Pelmanism an answer to their problems. 

The truth of this claim is proved by 
the books of the Pelman_ Institute of 
America. <A’ study of enrollments shows 
that every state in the Union has its 
growing Foe of Pelmanists, and that 
the list ludes every field of human 


And then you say, 
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Resolve to be always the man 


endeavor. The home, the shop, the 
farm, the bank, the store, the factory, 
the bench and the bar, the office, all 
have their representatives, and the §let- 
ters show that this great system of mental 
training comes as an answer to a tre- 
mendous need. 


The “Twelve Gray Books” 


In bringing Pelmanism to America, the 
needs of America have been considered 
at every point. Plan, methods and prin- 
ciples remain the same, but American 
psychologists have Americanized the les— 
sons and American instructors, carefully 
trained in the course, will pass upon 
every work sheet. 

Pelmanism is taught entirely by cor- 
respondence. There are twelve lessons— 
twelve ‘‘ Little Gray Books.’’ The course 
can be completed in three to twelve 
months, depending entirely upon the 
amount of time devoted to study. Half 
an hour daily will enable the student to 
finish in three months. 

A_ special system keeps the examiners 
in close personal touch with the students 
right through the course, and insures that 
individual attention which is so essential 
= the success of a study of this charac- 

r. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


“ Scicutifc Mind Training’’ is the 
name of the booklet which describes Pel- 
manism down to the last detail. It is 
fascinating in itself, with its wealth of 


original thouxisi and incisive observation. 


It has benefits of its own that will make 
the reader keep it. 

In its pages will be found the com- 
ment and experience of men and women 
of every trade, profession and calling, 
telling how Pelmanism works—the obser- 
vations of scientists with respect to such 
vital questions as age, sex and circum- 
stance in their bearing on _ success— 
“‘ stories from the life’’ and _ brilliant 
little essays on personality, opportunity, 
etc.—all drawn from facts. So great has 
been the demand that “‘ Scientific Mind 
Training ’’ has already gone into a third 
edition of 100,000. 

Your copy is ready for you. Immedi- 
ately upon receipt of your request it will 
be mailed to you absolutely free of 
charge and free of any obligation. Send 
for “* Scientific Mind Training’’ now. 
Don’t “ put off.” Fill in coupon at 
once and mail. Pelmanism has no 
secrets. 

The booklet ‘‘ Scientific Mind Train- 
ing ’’ is free. Use the coupon below or 
postcard and send for it NOW. 


e nn ss se es es 


Pelman Institute of America 


Suite 66-0 No. 2575 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation on 
my part, your free booklet, ‘‘ Mind and 
Memory.” 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
A Time-Table 

There are- 86,400 seconds in a day 
for President as well as_loiterer. 
Both need about 28,800 seconds of 
sleep. But in the remaining 57,600 
seconds they have quite different 
amounts of labor to perform. A good 
loiterer can do his business in about 
3,600 seconds. A conscientious Presi- 
dent may find 57,600 seconds all too 
little for his purposes. This has 
been the case with Mr. Coolidge. 
His only recreations have been his 
early morning walks and Saturday 
afternoons on the Mayflower. This 
has caused a shaking of heads in 
Washington. As one irreverent per- 
son remarked: “ All work and no 
play will make Cal a dead boy.” 

C. Bascom Slemp, Secretary to 
the President, took this problem in 
hand. As efficiency expert and doe- 
tor of preventive medicine, he 
drew up the following program, to 
which the President rigidly adheres: 


8:30 to 10:00 a. m., at the executive 
office, reads mail and newspapers and 
answers as many letters as possible. 

10:00 a. m. to 12:30 p. m., receives 
callers on business for 10- or 15-minute 
interviews in accordance with a schedule 
arranged in advance for each day. 

12:30 to 1:00 p. m., receives delega- 
tions who wish to shake his hand. 

1:00 p. m., departs for lunch with his 
desk cleared, 

2:00 p. m., returns to his office and 
devotes the afternoon until about 6:00 
p. m. to studying reports, etc. The only 
conferences during the afternoon are such 
mod be desirable with members of the 

abinet. 


Although this schedule would have 
been very irksome to President Har- 
ding’s more leisurely nature, it seems 
to be highly suited to Mr. Coolidge’s 
precise habits. 


Acta Presid entis 


During the last week Mr. Coolidge 
took the opportunity 
@To accept the Honorary Pres- 
ideney of the Camp Fire Girls. In 
this post he sueceeds William H. 
Taft, Woodrow Wilson, Warren G. 


Harding. 


€ To receive a visit from Dr. Wil- 
helm Cuno, former Chancellor of 





Germany and now head of the Ham- 
burg-American Line, who was in 
Washington to confer with members 
of the Shipping Board. 

To make his third informal ad- 
dress from the south portico of the 
White House, this time to 500 dele- 
gates attending the 23rd annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Postmasters. To them he said: 
“T wonder if you had a chance to 
stop and think of the real importance 
f the service you are perform- 
ing. . . . Civilization, I might say, 
rests on it to a very large extent.” 
q To confer for an hour and a half 
with Secretary Hughes, after which 
the Secretary left “noticeably agi- 
tated” and refused to give the least 
intimation of what had passed. 
@To give Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
a message to be delivered to the 
American Jewish Congress, conven- 
ing in Manhattan. In it the Pres- 
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ident declared: “This Adminis- 
tration will continue to refuse sane- 
tion and tolerance to any anti-Jewish 
discrimination.” 

@ To hold a conference with Gen- 
eral Enoch H. Crowder, Ambassador 
to Cuba. 


ry. “ x 
THE CABINET 
Hoover and “Super-Power” 

Engineers have for years been 
urging the establishment of a compre- 
hensive “super-power” system for 
the U. S. Detailed plans for such a 
system have been drawn by Frank G. 
Baum, hydro-electrical expert, and 
made available to the industry 
through the codperation of General 
Guy E. Tripp, Chairman of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co., and other leaders of big 
business. The American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and the National 
Electric Light Association have de- 
voted programs to it. A Federal 
super-power commission appointed in 
1918 made an extensive survey of 
needs and eosts. If the engineers 
could have their way, the completion 
of the system would be a matter of 
a few years. 

But State and Federal codperation 
and legislation is essential. It re- 
mained for Herbert C. Hoover, 90 
h.p. Commerce Secretary, to take the 
first practical steps toward this end. 
With the approval of President Cool- 
idge, he last week called a conference 
of State Public Service Commission 
officials at the Engineering Societies 
3uilding, Manhattan. From New 
York, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire they 
came; they listened to Mr. Hoover 
explain how an annual saving 
of over $500,000,000 and 50,000,000 
tons of coal in the eleven New 
England and Middle Atlantic states 
alone could be made on an investment 
of $1,250,000,000. 

“This conference is not conceived 
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as more government in business,” ex- 
plained Mr. Hoover. He does not 


advocate Federal super-regulation of | 


interstate movement of power, but 
believes the solution will be found in 
coordinated state regulation with the 
assistance of the Federal Government. 
But the states must meet each other 


half-way. Maine has a law prohibit- | 


ing the transmission of electric cur- 
rent across its borders, passed to re- 
tain Maine’s water-power for her 
own benefit. The people of Maine 
will not act the “dog in the man- 
ger,” however, if a general plan is 
adopted, said William E. Guerney, 
President of the State (of Maine) 
Public Service Commission. Other 
state officials approved the plan and 
promised to help. though unable to 
speak, of course, for their legis- 
latures. Obstacles caused by state 
boundary lines may have to be re- 
moved by treaties or compacts be- 
tween states. Another conference 
will be held in six weeks to which 
representatives of public utilities 
companies and of chambers of com- 
merce and other civic bodies will be 
invited. Hoover will formulate the 
program. 

The super-power plan, as “ dram- 
atized ” by the engineers, calls for the 
construction of networks of great 
power highways east of the Missis- 
sippi and west of the Rockies, linked 
by several transcontinental lines, con- 
necting central storage stations. 
These lines would carry currents of 
220,000 volts (some Pacifie Coast 
lines are already doing this) by 
methods of high-voltage transmission 
evolved by the General Electric Co. 
(Time, June 18). Local low-voltage 
systems would connect with the main 
trunks, distributing electricity for 
industrial, commercial and domestic 
purposes throughout the nation, 
even to remote rural districts. 

The bulk of the current would be 
produced by water-power from such 
projects, as the Roosevelt (Ariz.) 
and Keokuk (la.) dams, supplanting 
the steam-power system which now 
furnishes five-sixths of the nation’s 
horse power at tremendous waste of 
coal, oil, human labor and rapidly 
replaced machinery. There is avail- 
able in North America 65,000,000 
h.p. from water alone, which would be 
supplanted by steam power only in 
extreme drought. Hoover’s plan, 
while looking to large future devel- 
opment, contemplates at first only the 
intereonnection of existing utility 
systems and common action in the 
erection of new production units. In 
the Northeastern States, the Federal 
Commission’s plan would electrify 








19,000 out of the 36,000 miles of rail- 


| road in the district at a saving of 


$84,000,000 a year to the railroads. 
Savings to lighting and transit com- 
panies and manufacturers would be 
even greater. 


For Efficiency’s Sake 

In 1921 Congress decided that the 
executive department of the Govern- 
ment needed reorganization. In the 
process of natural growth bureaus 
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and divisions had appeared within 
Departments and it was apparent 
that for efficiency’s sake some 
straightening out was needed. So a 
Joint Committee on the Reorgani- 
zation of the Administrative Branch 


of the Go®ernment was chosen. It. 


worked on plans which were com- 
pleted last year. Its plan aroused 
dissension in the Cabinet and never 
got so far as Congress. Other more 
pressing matters took its place. 
Now it has come to the fore once 
more. 

The Joint Committee consists of 
Chairman Walter Folger Brown, 
lawyer, of Toledo, who represents 
the President; Senator Smoot of 
Utah (Republican), Senator Wads- 
worth of New York (Republican), 
Senator Harrison of Mississippi 
(Democrat), Representative Temple 
of Pennsylvania (Republican), Rep- 
resentative Moore of Virginia 


| 
| 





J. Stanley Webster of Washington 
(Republican). 

The chief features of Mr. Brown’s 
plan: the merging of the War and the 
Navy Departments into a Depart- 
ment of National Defense, the crea- 
tion of a Secretary of Communica- 
tions to control the Post Office and 
supervise the telephones and tele- 
graphs, the establishment of an 
Education and Welfare Department. 
Prohibition enforcement would be 
taken from the Treasury and given 
to the Department of Justice, and 
other similar transfers would be 
made. 

The matter is now under consid- 
eration by the Cabinet with Mr. 
Brown defending his scheme. AI- 
ready a Joint Board of Army and 
Navy officers, comprised of Generals 
Pershing, Hines and Wells, and of 
Admirals Eberle, Jackson and Shoe- 
maker, has submitted an adverse re- 
port to the President on the proposal 
to unify the War and the Navy De- 
partments. They believe that it 
might promote a certain economy in 
expenditure but at the sacrifice of 
mobility and speed, elements of high 
importance in military operations. 

The President favors the general 
idea of reorganization for efficiency. 
The Cabinet will try to thresh the 
matter out with Mr. Brown. If any 
sort of an agreement can be reached, 
the plan will then go to the Joint 
Committee to be whipped into shape 
for presentation to Congress. 


Ford vs. Weeks 


If a business man and a politician 
set out to abuse one another, who 
would win? Henry Ford and John 
W. Weeks attempted a practical solu- 
tion of this question. There is little 
doubt that Henry Ford won. But 
the question is not answered. Mr. 
Ford accused Secretary Weeks of 
being “a Boston bond broker, in 
politics for a pastime.” Others were 
outspoken in declaring that Mr. 
Ford’s abuse was political—with the 
sole object of promoting Henry 
Ford as a Presidential candidate in 
1924. The whole matter rose out of 
Muscle Shoals. 

During the War the Government 
built a dam at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 


| and two plants for the manufacture 


of nitrates for explosives. The 
project is not yet completed. To 
hasten affairs the Government also 
constructed a temporary steam plant, 
the “Gorgas plant,” 90 miles away on 
the land of the Alabama Power Co. 


(Democrat), and one vacancy caused | The power company reserved the 
| right to purchase the plant later at 


by the resignation of Representative 
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a fair valuation or to have the Gov- 
ernment remove it. The whole 
project cost about $100,000,000. 

Months ago Henry Ford offered 
to lease all three plants for 100 
years, making an initial payment of 
$5,000,000 and paying installments 
that may aggregate $214,000,000. 
The offer was placed before Con- 
gress. It is still there. Nothing has 
heen done. 

Last month the Alabama Power 
Co. finally demanded that the plant 
be sold to it or taken off. Secretary 
of War Weeks (in charge of Muscle 
Shoals) notified Mr. Ford and Mr. 
Ford kept silence. On Sept. 24 the 
Gorgas plant was sold to the Power 
Co. under the terms of the contract 
for $3,471,487. 

Secretary Weeks asked Mr. Ford 
if his offer would stand for the re- 
mainder of the Muscle Shoals proj- 
ect, with this difference: that the 
$3,500,000 received for the Gorgas 
plant be deducted from Mr. Ford’s 
initial payment of $5,000,000. 

Last week an official statement 
came from Mr. Ford’s office. 

The Ford Philippic. “My offer 
stands before Congress, and I shall 
not have any further dealings with 
John W. Weeks. Long ago 
Mr. Weeks matured in his mind the 
plan to break up Muscle Shoals and 
dispose of it piecemeal. . . . This 
plan was formed by John W. Weeks 
for the purpose, as he thought, of 
injuring Henry Ford. . . . But 
the injury has shot past Henry Ford 
and has landed on the farmers. 

The only thing I could do 
at Muscle Shoals which I am _ not 
now able to do elsewhere would be 
to make fertilizer for the farmer. 
And that is the sole reason why John 
W. Weeks and scores of corporation 
lawyers have exerted their cunning to 
prevent me. It would be well 
worth while for the waterpower and 
fertilizer financiers who control this 
situation to pay $100,000,000 if 
thereby they can retain the endless 
millions which they now make 
through exorbitant prices. ; 
My offer is still before Congress. I 
shall not withdraw it. There is 
nothing whatever for me to explain. 
There is nothing that John W. Weeks 
can explain though he talks from now 
until he leaves public life. 

Let him explain to the farmers.” 

The Weeks Reply. The Secretary 
of War, “trembling with rage,” 
rushed with this attack to a Cabinet 
meeting. When he had cooled off he 


_ issued a statement edited at the 


White House: “ Mr. Ford this morn- 
ing issued a personal attack upon 


me. . + His statement is filled 
with reckless assertions. It may be 
that Mr. Ford is not himself 


| possessed of the full facts of the situa- 


tion.” He then explained: 1) that 
the Gorgas plant cost less than 
$5,000,000 of the hundred millions 
expended at Muscle Shoals; 2) that 
under the contract made by the Wil- 
son Administration with the Ala- 
bama Power Co. the Government had 
the choice of selling the Gorgas p!ant 
for $3,500,000 or junking it, which 
would have yielded about $1,000,- 
000. He continued: “I have never 
opposed Mr. Ford’s securing the use 
of this waterpower or any other 
equipment we have, provided he is 
able to give such assurance of its 
being ‘devoted to this particular pur- 
pose [manufacture of nitrates]. 
That he could ever economically 
make nitrates by steam power is de- 
nied by every expert adviser. The 
fact that he says his offer is still 
open would seem to indicate that he 
does not regard the Gorgas steam 
plant as necessary to him.” 

The Significance. Mr. Ford’s at- 
tack on Secretary Weeks can hardly 
have been delivered for purely busi- 
ness reasons. The emphasis that the 
statement places on the supposed in- 
jury to the farmers has the force of 
an appeal for the farmer vote in 
1924. Mr. Ford made the first 
frontal assault on the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration, and Mr. Weeks bore 
the brunt of the attack. 


Secretary Weeks is often described 
as being in appearance typical of the 
War Department. Not dashing, his is 
the warfare of defense. “ His big 
and shining dome looks like a for- 
tress,” says Mark Sullivan, famed 
Washington observer. 

When it comes to defending him- 
self against the attacks of Henry 
Ford, it must be remembered that Mr. 
Weeks of Massachusetts is no fool. 
He is a self-made man who has made 
his million. He also made his way 
with the people through Congress to 
the Senate. When he was the col- 
league of Senator Lodge he said: 
“Lodge is the statesman, and I rep- 
resent Massachusetts.” 

Born on a New Hampshire farm, 
Weeks went abruptly from school- 
teaching to Annapolis at the age of 
16. After some service on the high 
seas he entered business in Boston 
and soon became a broker (Horn- 
blower and Weeks), then a financier. 
During Senator Harding’s campaign, 
Senator Weeks gave “sound advice.” 


LABOR 
Resolved and Departed 


The American Federation of Labor 
closed its 43rd annual convention at 
Portland, Ore., by unanimously re- 
electing Samuel Gompers as its Presi- 
dent. All the other officers were re- 
elected, and El Paso was chosen as 
the seat of the A. F. L. convention in 
1924. 

Large numbers of resolutions were 
acted on in the closing days of the 
convention. Some of the more im- 
portant ones passed: 

@ A denunciation of the I. W. W. 
@ For continuation of Federation’s 
National Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee. 

@ For modification of the Volstead 
Act to permit the sale of light wines 
and beers. 

@ A condemnation of the Ku Klux 
Klan and the Fascisti. 

@ For the organization of editorial 
workers on daily and weekly news- 
papers. 

Commendation of General Frank 


! T. Hines for his conduct of the Vet- 


erans’ Bureau (General Hines ad- 

dressed the convention urging full 

privileges for ex-service men in the 

unions). 

G A denunciation of ship subsidies. 

@ A declaration in favor of a soldier 

bonus. 

@ Against the Sherman Anti-Trust 

Law as applied to labor unions. 

For restriction of immigration and 

continued exclusion of Orientals. 
Defeated : 

G For a Labor Party. 

G For “one big union.” 

@ For recognition of Soviet Russia. 

For celebration of May 1 as Labor 

Day. 


PROHIBITION 
Citizenship 

In Washington, under the auspices 
of the Federal Council of Churches, 
was held a “Citizenship Confer- 
ence.” Its roster of speakers in- 
eluded Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania, William J. Bryan, Senator 
William E. Borah. They found a 
common topie in prohibition. 

Said Governor Pinchot, who has 
Presidential aspirations: “ The thing 
that has protected the liquor erim- 
inal is polities. The Federal 
Enforcement Service . . . will 
never be worth its salt until it is 
taken wholly out of polities. 

The President should take personal 
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charge. Not only has the political 


ham-stringing of the Federal En- | 


forcement Service had its seat in 
Washington, but it is notorious that 
disobedience of the Eighteenth 
Amendment has been flagrant in the 
Capital City. . . .” 

Said William Jennings Bryan at 
an evening session at which Presi- 
dent Coolidge was present: “If the 
President. and his Cabinet with the 
Governors and their advisors would 
publicly announce that they them- 


selves are teetotalers and will not | 


use intoxicants themselves, it would 
do more to strengthen the prohibi- 
tion sentiment of the nation than 
anything else could do.” 

Said William E. Borah: “ The hot- 
bed and noisy rendezvous of lawless- 
ness, of cynical defiance to the 
Eighteenth Amendment are among 
those of social standing. The 
‘red’ sits in his darkly lighted room 
around his poorly laden table and de- 
nounced those provisions of the Con- 
stitution placed there to protect 
property. The ‘white’ sits in his 
brilliantly lighted rooms about his 
richly laden table and defies or de- 
nounces the provision of the Consti- 
tution placed there in the belief it 
would protect the home.” 


CONGRESS 
In Maple Sugar Land 


Death has laid a heavy hand on 
the ranks of Republican Senators 
during the last year. In March Sep- 
ator Samuel D. Nicholson of Colorado 


died; Governor Sweet appointed 
Alva B. Adams, a “ progressive” 


Democrat, to occupy his seat. In 
April Senator Knute Nelson of Min- 
nesota died; Magnus Johnson, Farm- 
er-Laborite. was elected in his stead. 
In July Senator William P. Dilling- 
ham of Vermont died. His place has 
not yet been filled, but there is a 
good chance that the Republicans will 
not lose another Senator. Last week 
primaries were held to choose the 
candidates who will stand in a spe- 
cial election on Nov. 6. 

Porter Hinman Dale, former Con- 
gressman from the Second Vermont 
District, took the Republican nomi- 
nation by securing 26,463 votes out of 
49.436 east for three candidates in the 
primary. The Democrats nominated 
Park H. Pollar*, a cousin of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, who was unopposed. 
The third name on the ballot will be 
that of Marshall Hapgood, who 
classes himself as an “ Independent 
Progressive ” 
Who that he is known as “the Rug- 
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PoRTeR HINMAN DALE 


** Promotion is in order” 


ged Reformer.” 
distinction include the invention of 
an out-of-door fireplace and activity 
in movements to conserve forests and 
wild beasts. 

In an ordinary year the Republican 
nominee in Vermont is practically 
certain of election. Congressman 
Dale, although reélected to the next 
Congress, resigned his seat to con- 
test for the place in the Senate. He 
made one of the main issues of his 
campaign for nomination unqualified 
opposition to any modification of the 
Volstead Act. Pollard is elassed as 
a Wet and it is thought likely that 
there will be some breakage of party 
lines in the vote on the prohibition 
issue. Any advantage that Pollard 
has by being related to Calvin Cool- 
idge, Vermont's ieading son, will be 
more or less balanced by the fact that 
Dale is a close friend of the Presi- 
dent and was present at Plymouth in 
the early hours of Aug. 3 when Pres- 
ident Coolidge took the oath of office. 

If Mr. Dale is elected next month, 
it will be another step in Vermont’s 
consistent poliev of regular promo- 
tion for her politicians. In the last 
Congress Vermont’s Senators were 
William P. Dillingham and Carroll 
S. Page, both 79 years of age. Her 
two Congressmen were Frank L. 
Greene, 53, who had served in Con- 
gress since 1912, and Mr. Dale, 56, 
whose Congressional. service dated 
from 1915; last Fall Representative 
Greene was elected to succeed Sen- 
ator Page. Mr. Dale, of Island Pond, 





His other claims to - 








is a Vermont product. In his youth 
he studied acting under James E. 
Murdoch and law under his father. 
He has been prominent in state poli- 
ties for 25 years. In accordance 
with Vermont tradition, promotion is 
in order. 


ARMY AND NAVY 
Inquiry Ended 


After almost four weeks of investi- 
gation the Naval Court of Inquiry 
which has been investigating the 
wreck of seven destroyers on Point 
Arguello, near Santa _ Barbara 
(Time, Sept. 17), closed its hear- 
ings. The report of the Board was 
transmitted to the Navy Department. 
in accordance with which court mar- 
tials may be instituted. 

Because the Board saw the possi- 
bility of suggesting 13 officers for 
court martial, these had to be ex- 
empted from testifying, being given 
the same rights as defendants in a 
trial (Time, Oct. 1). Nevertheless, 
the 13 “interested parties” waived 
their rights and testified. Captain 
Edward H. Watson, in command of 
the squadron which went ashore, 
took all the blame upon himself, and 
in the final arguments instructed his 
counsel to make no defence. The 
defence of the others was chiefly 
that, according to regulations, all 
ships were obliged to follow the lead- 
er’s course. 


SOLDIER BONUS 


San Francisco Assembly 


At the annual convention of the 
American Legion at San Francisco 
four major aims were enunciated in 
his keynote presidenti#l address by 
Alvin M. Owsley, retiring National 
Commander. These were: 

1) Hospitalization; 2) Reliabili- 
tation; 3) Adjusted compensation 
(Legionese for the soldiers’ bonus) ; 
4) Americanization. All of them, 
according to Commander Owsley, 
have been measurably advanced dur- 
ing the past year. 

That the bonus will pass the next 
Congress with more than the two- 
thirds majority necessary to override 
the President’s veto seems assured, 
according to preliminary announce- 
ments of the voting intentions of new 
members. But no one seems to know 
any more definitely how the money 


| will be raised. The press (with the 


exception of Hearst and the Chicago 
Tribune properties) is as a whole 
antagonistic, 
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FARMERS 


Selling Wheat 


The Administration’s plans to help 
the wheat farmers proceeded on two 
fronts. Eugene Meyer, Jr., and for- 
mer Congressman Frank W. Mondell, 
Director of the War Finance Corpo- 
ration, set out for the Northwest to 
assist the farmers in forming codper- 
ative marketing associations. Former 
Governor Frank O. Lowden of IIli- 
nois was elected chairman of a com- 
mittee to aid them in this effort. 

Meanwhile it is understood that in 
Washington Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace has evolved another plan. It 
would call for the creation of a large 
grain export corporation by the Gov- 
ernment to purchase grain with 
Government money and sell it abroad 
by eutting prices and taking losses if 
necessary. On the following year 
this defi it would be made up by an 
excise tax on grain at the elevators. 
The theoiy is that if this year’s sur- 
plus is eutirely disposed of, next 
year’s production can stand the bur- 
den of the tax divided over the entire 
crop. 

This plan was reliably reported, 
but does not seem typical of Seere- 
tary Wallace. It has the very draw- 
backs which he has objected to in 
other plans, that it would tend to 
increase Wheat production, whereas 
restriction of acreage is what is 
needed. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Attorney General Daugherty called 
newspapermen about him for the first 
regular press conference at his De- 
partment in eleven months. 

Mr. Daugherty, whose deep _per- 
sonal affection for President Harding 
covered a period of nearly 30 years, 
had been invited to address the Hard- 
ing memorial meeting in Manhattan 
on Nov. 2, Mr. Harding’s birthday. 
Said he, none too steadily: “I 
couldn’t go to such a meeting and 
say anything... Some time, 
probably after I leave this office, I 
am going to write the story of War- 
ren G. Harding. I have a mass of 
material—letters, documents, records 
—which I will use or turn over to 
whomever may be given the task of 
getting them into shape.” 


F. W. Wile, able Washington cor- 
respondent for many newspapers, 
had from Mr. Daugherty the secret 
of his physical “ comeback” after a 
breakdown which was aggravated 


seriously by the death of Mr. 
Harding: 

“Go to bed between nine and ten 
o’clock, if possible. Rise at 6:30 in 
the morning. Take orange juice and 
coffee; then a little exercise. Shave 
and dress and take a walk. Break- 
fast at 8:30 and get to work at 9. 
Whenever you feel tired, close your 
eyes for five minutes and you will feel 
as refreshed as from a good night’s 
sleep. Don’t worry.” 


In Marion’s Probate Court, ap- 
praiser’s filed a report putting the 
total value of President Harding’s es- 
tate, exclusive of the Harding Pub- 
lishing Co., at $486,565.64. 


In the War Department Office of 
Brigadier General Charles E. Saw- 
yer, White House physician, the 
trustees of the Harding Memorial 
Association held their organization 
meeting. 

Officers were elected: Calvin Cool- 
idge, Honorary President; John Hays 
Hammond and John Barton Payne, 
First and Second Vice Presidents; 
George B. Christian, Jr., Secretary; 
Andrew J. Mellon, Treasurer. 

The program: 

1) A nation-wide campaign for 
$3,000,000. 

2) Erection of a mausoleum and 
construction of a memorial park in 
Marion. 

3) Purchase and maintenance of 
the Harding home in Marion. 

4) Erection nearby the home of a 
building to house Hardingiana. 

5) Endowment of a chair of polit- 
ical science in some state university, 
probably Ohio State (Columbus). 


On Nov. 1, representatives of the 
3,000,000 Masons in the U. S. will lay 
the cornerstone of what is to be their 
Order’s greatest edifice—a George 
Washington National Memorial on 
Shooters Hill, a link in the Arling- 
ton Ridge overlooking the capital. 
The monument will be 200 feet high, 
rising in a series of towers sur- 
rounded by columns, over an atrium 
70 by 100 feet. 


A Memorial Chapel to General 
Robert E. Lee will shortly command 
the campus of Washington and Lee 
University at Lexington, Va. The 
Daughters of the Confederacy, don- 
ors, last week pronounced their gift 





“the tribute of Southern woman- 
hood to the South’s ideal hero.” 


Senator Copeland, the physician 
who recenty arrived in national poli- 
tics from the State of New York, is 
preparing a resolution requesting 
President Coolidge to call an inter- 
national economic conference. The 
Administration wants no conference 
while France is in her present mood. 
But Democrats believe that the farm- 
ers are eager for a conference that 
will stabilize European finance. <A 
union of Democrats and the Farm 
Bloe on this proposal might easily 
embarrass the Administration. 


Dr. Copeland has no high opinion 
of his colleagues. In Manhattan he 
addressed a Y. M. C. A, audience on 
Human Welfare in Government. 
Said he: “I don’t see why anybody 
ever goes to see Congress. It doesn’t 
do any good. The members never do 
anything except draw their pay.” 


John Philip Hill is a well-dressed 
Congressman from Maryland, socially 
inclined. There has been some very 
small talk about ejecting him from 
Congress on the grounds that he has 
deliberately violated the Volstead 
Act. Congressman Hill picked up 
this small talk and hurled it home 
with the following remark: “If the 
Drys throw me out of Congress, they 
will make me the first Wet President 
of the United States.” 


Dante Pierce is the publisher of 
the Iowa Homestead, one of the great 
farm journals of that state. He will 
be the next Secretary of Agriculture, 
if the eustom of appointing editors of 
Iowa farm journals* does not stale. 
Dante Pierce had much to do with 
putting Smith Wildman Brookhart 
into the Senate. 

About the time Senator Brookhart 
was describing the painful poverty 
of Iowa farmers, Publisher Pierce 
sent a solicitor to Chicago and New 
York to renew advertising contracts. 
“ Ah,” said the advertisers, “if the 
farmers of Iowa are broke, it will 
not pay to advertise in your paper!” 

Senator Brookhart, reported as 
strong as ever, is up for re-election 
next year, but Publisher Pierce is 
said to be not so enthusiastic. 





* Secretary Wallace has been editor of 
Oreamery Gazette, Farm and Dairy, Wal- 
lace’s Farmer. Ex-Secretary Meredith 
(under President Wilson) has published 


| the Farmer’s Tribune (Des Moines) and 


started Successful Farming. 
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THE RUHR 
Still Dilly-Dallying 


The German Government made 
overtures to the French and Belgian 
Governments for a conference to set- 
tle the means of bringing about a 
restoration of normal economic con- 
ditions in the Ruhr. M. Poincaré, 
as Premier of France and spokesman 
for Belgium, rebuffed the German re- 
quest by stating that all the Ger- 
mans had to do was to cease passive 
resistance (which was reported to be 
still in existence) and to discuss with 
General Degoutte, Generalissimo of 
the Franco-Belgian occupational 
forces, any local difficulties. 


Meanwhile the French conversed 
with Herr Hugo Stinnes (“ Master of 
Coke”) and other industrialists con- 
cerning resumption of deliveries 
from the Ruhr. These discussions 
had the effect of recognizing Herr 
Stinnes as “ Master of Germany” to 
the complete exclusion of the German 
Government. No agreement of note 
was reached with the German indus- 
trialists and the discussions were 
broken off. An agreement was 
reached, however, with the German 
Miners’ Union and the men were re- 
ported returning to work. France 
declared that all evidences of military 
occupation would be removed as soon 
as normal economic conditions ob- 
tained in the Ruhr valley. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS) 


Imperial Conference 


The major discussion at the past 
week’s session of the Imperial Con- 
ference (of the Dominions, at Lon- 
don) was that of Imperial Prefer- 
ence. 


In 1907, when the first Imperial 
Conference took place, it was clearly 
recognized that, owing to the state of 
exhaustion of many great markets 
and the clearly defined international 
tendency toward economic self-con- 
tainment, the British Empire would 
have to create within its own bor- 
ders new markets and so develop 
Imperial commerce. 


Britain today is potentially not 
less wealthy than she was before the 
War. She can grant enormous 
credits to her Dominions and 
Colonies in the shape of materials. 
Materials, such as machinery, rails, 
structural steel, cement, etc., would 
call for increased labor in the Do- 
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PREMIER BRUCE 
** A Fusilier in war, a Protectionist in peace ”’ 


minions to put them to practical use 
and thereby increase production or 
real worth. The Dominions would 
then be placed in a position to repay 
the credits granted to them by 
the Mother Country. The house of 
eards falis, however, unless the Do- 
minions are assured of a market for 
their increased production. That is 
what the Imperial Conference is now 
discussing and why Imperial Pref- 
erence is necessary to the economic 
welfare of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 


Stanley M. Bruce, Australian 
Prime Minister, drew the attention of 
the Conference to the fact vhat Aus- 
tralia was faced with the problem of 
what to do with her already increased 
production.* He said that the Gov- 
ernment had been obliged to come to 
the aid of the fruit growers, because 
they could find no market for their 
produce. He, therefore, invited the 
Imperial Government to place a 
tariff on raw materials and foodstuffs 
with an adequate preference to the 
Dominions. 

In his speech he intimated that if 
the U. S. Government had seen fit to 
adopt the Fordney Tariff, there 

*An Australian project known as the 
Murray ae Irrigation Scheme will 
enable about 1,000,000 to make homes on 
now arid land. The Government is thus 


faced with the problem of finding an out- 
let for their production. 


should be a similar tariff for the Brit- 
ish Empire. Like General Smuts, 
Premier of the Union of South 
Africa, he called attention to the debt 
owed to the U. S. In 1922 imports 
from the U. S. were valued at £222,- 
000,000; exports to the U, S. at £76,- 
000,000. Premier Bruce thought it 
would be wise to make the British 
Isles less dependent on the U. 8. and 
more dependent on the Dominions. 

Premier Bruce also asserted that 
the British meat market was practi- 
cally at the mercy of a great com- 
bine “that is surely and inevitably 
driving Australia out of meat pro- 
duction.” His speech caused the 
greatest alarm in Argentina, whence 
90% of Britain’s meat is imported. 

The young Australian Premier, 
twice wounded in the War, is the po- 
litical hero of the Antipodes. Al- 
though a Cambridge graduate, he 
owned a dry goods firm and belonged 
to the Labor Party. The War came. 
He founded the Nationalist Party, 
fought with the Royal Fusiliers, weni 
to Geneva, startled the League of Na- 
tions by a brilliant plea for disarma- 
ment, returned to Australia, succeed- 
ed (when ex-Premier Hughes had 
failed) in effecting a coalition against 
the Labor Party, became Premier, 
remained young. 


After Premier Bruce’s proposals 
came the offer of the British Govern- 
ment, through Sir Philip Lloyd- 
Graeme, President of the Board of 
Trade, to extend a preferential tariff 
to the Dominions on dried fruits, 
dried currants, preserved fruits, 
sugar, tobacco. The offer is liable to 
alteration and enlargement in subse- 
quent discussion. The Dominion rep- 
resentatives received the Imperial 
Government’s offer with much grati- 
fication. India, however, complained 
that as most of her exports went to 
foreign lands, she would receive no 
advantages under the proposal. 


Other matters discussed by the 
Conference: credit for smaller Colo- 
nies; consideration of Premier 
Bruce’s plan to form an Empire 
purchasing pool for food and raw 
materials; scheme for ensuring pref- 
erence on public contracts; scheme 
for developing outlying parts of 
Empire; consideration of League of 
Nations and its conduct in the recent 
Italo-Greek dispute (all Dominion 
Premiers were solid in favor of the 


| Commonwealth supporting the 
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League to the utmost of its ability). | 


Lord Derby, Secretary of State for | 


the Colonies, predicted that in time 
the Empire will be able to grow all 
the cotton it needs. 

A subject of paramount interest, 
Empire defense, was shortly to come 
up before the Conference. 

The Conference adopted the title 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions to replace that of the British 
Empire, the reason being that the 
Dominions now consider themselves 
as individual nations. 


Mr. George 


Ex-Premier Lloyd George con- 
tinued his triumphal American tour 
amid indescribable enthusiasm. At 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara 
Falls, Winnipeg, he made speeches 
praising the Canadians for the great 
part they played in the War. But 
the predominant theme in_his 
speeches was that of the brewing 
war in Europe, and he more than 
once emphasized the necessity of 
fighting that menace. 


At Montreal Mr. George burst into 
golf. A correspondent of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor saw him make 
three perfect shots—a long, straight 
drive, a magnificent approach and a 
superb and final putt. Moved by 
sheer admiration the correspondent 
approached. 

“What is your score, Sir?” he 
asked with timidity. 

“ Sh-sh,” whispered the statesman, 
“ T’m two up at the 14th hole.” 

Later, the game came up for dis- 
cussion with the press correspond- 
ents. 

“ Yes,” the ex-Premier agreed, “I 
made several very creditable shots.” 
Whereupon someone asked: “ It was 
a better game, perhaps, than the one 
you played with M. Briand at 
Cannes?” referring to the famous 
game with the former French Pre- 
mier, the description of which in 
the Chamber of Deputies is said to 
have hastened M. Briand’s over- 
throw. 

“ Ah,” he said, “that was a bad 
game for Briand, a very bad game.” 


At Ottawa Mr. George called on 
Lord Renfrew (Prince of Wales, 
who left Canada on the C. P. R. 
liner Empress of France, having 
terminated his vacation) at Govern- 
ment House. Miss Megan Lloyd 
George was already there attending a 
dance given in Lord Renfrew’s 
honor; presumably (although it was 
not reported) Miss Megan and the 





incognito Prince danced together. 


At Winnipeg Mr. George an- 
nounced his intention of stopping off 
at Marion, O., to pay his respects to 
Mrs. Harding and to lay a wreath 
on the grave of the late President. 


Having crossed the border into the 
U. S., Mr. George said at Minneapo- 
lis, which he deseribed as “a great 
arsenal of peace”: 

“JT come from a troubled continent. 
Yours is a continent of peace. For 
God’s sake keep it so. Keep it, keep 
it. Your industries are the industries 
of peace. Your interest above all is 
the interest of peace.” 


Among those who attended a civic 
luncheon in honor of Mr. George was 
Senator Magnus Johnson of Minne- 
sota. The Senator was full-of praise 
for Mr. George and his remarkable 
speech, in which he called attention to 
the great influence for peace that the 
U. S. could exert. Said Magnus to 
newspaper reporters: 

“T am not ready to say what we 
ought to do. I am a newcomer in 
the Senate and it would do no good 
for me to say too much, When I 
have something to say, I bet those 
fellows will hear me. I will hit hard 
when the time comes for hard hitting. 
It was a great speech Lloyd George 
made.” 


When in Minneapolis, Chief Brave 
Eagle of the Sioux tribe “ baptized ” 
Mr. George with the “ Siouxdonym ” 
(Time, Oct. 8) Wamble-Nopa, mean- 
ing Two Eagles—“ one for war and 


one for peace,” as the Sioux Chief | 


put it. 


Canada’s Wheat 

It was estimated that Canada’s 
wheat crop will reach 500,000,000 
bushels, and of that total at least 
350,000,000 bushels will be for export. 
This places Canada first in the 
world’s list of wheat exporters, the 
U. S. coming next with an estimated 
export total of 290,000,000 bushels. 

The movement of wheat to the East 
began a little later this year than 
usual. At Winnipeg an average of 
2,000 carloads of wheat. were in- 
spected every day. A record was 
made when a train, over a mile in 
length, groaned under the burden of 
185,000 bushels. Some 8,000,000 
bushels were shipped from Port 
Arthur and Fort William in four 
days. Most of the wheat is sent to 
Britain. 


FRANCE 


Mayor of Lyons 

M. Edouard Herriot, Mayor of 
Lyons, Socialist member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, who recently 
paid a visit to the U. S. (Tims, Oct. 
1), again set foot on his native soil. 
Said he: “The Amerjeans are a 
magnificent race—beautiful women 
and fine men.” He kept his political 
impressions to himself and the only 
criticism to which he gave vent was 
of the U. S. customs system, which 
he described as “a regular inquisi- 
tion.” He was loud in praise of 
U. S. labor-saving devices. 

The purpose of his trip to the 
U. S. was to persuade American man- 
ufacturers to exhibit their goods at 
the annual Lyons Fair, and he an- 
nounced that he had received pledges 
from scores of Americans who were 
willing to do so. 


ITALY 


Trade Revival 


The U. S. Department of Com- 
merece reported a trade improvement 
in Italy. It was stated that “the 
usual Fall revival in trade has not 
yet taken place, but rising imports of 
raw materials indicate an increase 
in industrial activity over 1922. 
Railway traffic is increasing and the 
revival in building activity is main- 
tained. Crops have proved larger 
than the preliminary estimates. 

“Railway car loading in Italy 
has inereased until it exceeds the 
pre-War average. The total freight 
tonnage from July, 1922, to May, 
1923, amounted to 39,000,000 tons— 
an inerease of 16% over the previ- 
ous year. The traffic in the port of 
Genoa in the first eight months of 
1923 amounted to 4,000,000 tons—a 
considerable increase over 1922. 

“The Commissioner of the rail- 
ways reports that satisfactory 
progress is being made in reorganiz- 
ing the State railway systems and in 
reducing the number of employees. 
Increases have been authorized in 
freight and passenger rates, which 
are expected to yield 100,000,000 lire 
annually.” 


Notes 


It was stated from Rome that Pre- 
mier Benito Mussolini will ask the 
Chamber of Deputies, when it opens 
on Nov. 8, for an extension of the 
full powers accorded to him when he 
became Dictator last year. The ex- 
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tension is likely to be for six months. 


Premier Mussolini announced that 
the Government had granted allow- 
ances of 2,000,000 lire to the families 
of the members of the Italian Mission 
who were murdered in August near 
Janina in the Epirus, Greece. 


Captain Ezio Garibaldi, grandson 
of the patriot, received the rank of 
Minister Plenipotentiary and was 
sent on a special mission to Mexico. 
The object of his mission is to seek 
an economic accord with Mexico, 
where Italy can obtain a large part 
of the raw materials necessary to 
her industries. 


Anselmo Bonin, accustomed to 
boasting that he had a great fortune 
in gold and who was always ready 
to lend to his neighbors, was disturbed 
by a visit from four masked bandits. 
Bonin refused to divulge the hiding 
place of his gold hoard and the ban- 
dits first beat him “ until his body 
was a mass of blood and bruises,” 
then broke his bones. The victim 
was reported unwilling to speak, so 
the bandits roasted him over a fire in 
the kitchen hearth; then left him for 
dead. Bonin was not dead! No 
trace of the inquisitioners was found. 


SPAIN 
Nearly Perfect 


The story of James of Campostella, 
Patron Saint of Spain, was recently 
cited in connection with Spanish poli- 
tics. It relates how, when the Saint 
died and went to Heaven, the Al- 
mighty, wishing to express appre- 
ciation of his apostle’s conduct on 
earth, offered to grant any petition 
that he might make. St. James began 
by invoking the Divine blessing upon 
his beloved country and then en- 
treated that Spain might always be 
known as possessing the bravest men, 
the loveliest women, the healthiest 
climate, the most fertile soil and, last, 
the most perfect government. “ Stop,” 
exclaimed the Almighty, “all your 
wishes shall be granted with the ex- 
ception of the last. For were I to 
accord to you that one also, all my 
angels would leave heaven and take 
up their abode in Spain.” 

The story is told many times a day 
in connection with Dictator Primo 
Rivera. They say he is contending 
against Heaven in endeavoring to en- 
dow Spain with a perfect govern- 
ment. 


Hostages 


In Moroceo the bandit Raisuli had 
conference with General Aizpuru, the 
new Spanish High Commissioner. 
He told the Spanish General that he 
now recognized the Spanish protec- 
torate over Morocco and declared his 
loyal adhesion to the new Govern- 
ment. In proof of his sincerity he 
left two of his sons with the General 
as hostages. 


GERMANY 


Ex-Ambassadorial Comment 


In an interview at The Hague, 
where he was representing the Ger- 
man League of Nations Society* at 
the meeting of the International 





© Paul Thompson 
COUNT VON BERNSTORFF 
Lion into dove? 


Confederation of League of Nations 
Societies, Count von  Bernstorff 
(German Ambassador to the U. S. 
before and during the first two and 
a half years of the War) said that 
the League idea was growing in Ger- 
many and that its machinery would 
be necessary to unravel the repara- 
tions tangle. 

He proposed an American loan: 

“Germany and France will never 





* Nations not members of the League of 
Nations who are members of the Interna- 
tional Federation of League of Nations 
Societies: Russia, Turkey, Germany, U. 8. 
The object of these societies is to further 
the cause of the League in their respective 
countries. 








come to any agreement without the 
League or some third person to medi- 
ate. As I have already stated, my be- 
lief is that only an American loan 
to Germany on lines similar to those 
of the Austrian loan, which has 
proved such a success, will ever solve 
the intricate problem with which Ger- 
many is faced as the result of the 
War. . .. If it means good 
business, I am convinced that the 
United States will be ready to make 
this loan, but it must be on some 
business basis.” 


“ Master of Coke” 

Herr Hugo Stinnes, reputed richer 
than Henry Ford, goaded by attacks, 
replied to his enemies in the columns 
of his newspaper Die Allgemeine 
Zeitung: 

“ The hounding by the press of the 
Left, including the Democratie pa- 
pers, and also the Centrist Germania, 
has assumed forms which make it 
seem worthwhile for me, too, to clear 
up the events of last week for out- 
siders whom evidently it was sought 
to lead astray.” 

He stated that Germany’s economic 
life was threatened and that under 
existing circumstances there was no 
place for a tax on coal. After stat- 
ing why the first Stresemann Govern- 
ment failed, he remarked: “I go on 
record that what the alleged ‘ Stinnes 
dictatorship’ wanted, corresponded 
to the views of the Chancellor and 
the whole Reichstag faction of the 
German People’s Party in the first 
half of last week, but kept free from 
the vacillating and confusion of the 
last few days.” 

He then accused Herr Bernhardt, 
editor of Die Vossiche Zeitung, 
Sinnes’ chief tormenter, of borrowing 
his own ideas and then “ tenden- 
tiously, falsely and fraudulently mis- 
representing them.” 

He concluded his defense thus: 

“Germany’s life is in acute dan- 
ger; it is a matter of life or death 
for a large part of the German 
people. Experiments are out of 
place. Therefore it is doubly regret- 
table that it was not possible to win 
over those men [to enter the Govern- 
ment] who would have been relatively 
certain to guarantee the immediate 
carrying through unconditionally of 
necessary reforms.” 


Herr Stinnes lives with his wife 
and sons in a single apartment in the 
Hotel Adlon in Berlin. The inmates 
of the hotel say of him: “ There goes 
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Stinnes! By the time he gets to his 
floor he will have made another mil- 
lion dollars.” 


Notes 


A motor lorry loaded with Green 
Police, followed by a _ limousine, 
made its way through Berlin to the 
Reichstag. Inside the limousine was 
a nervous, agitated man. One hour 
later Green Police and _ limousine 
made the return journey. Inside the 
ear sat a man “ wreathed in smiles ”: 
Chancellor Stresemann had _ been 
made Germany’s first constitutional 
dictator by 316 votes to 24. Thus he 
joins the ranks of European dicta- 
tors—Mussolini of Italy, Doktor 
von Kahr of Bavaria, Captain-Gen- 
eral Primo Rivera of Spain, Colonel 
Gonatas of Greece, Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha of Turkey. 


The Bolshevik Government of 
Saxony denounced the régime of die- 
tators in Germany and proclaimed 
itself a “government of republican 
and proletarian defense.” It further 
stated that it would oppose mon- 
archical activities by strikes and by 
force of arms, if necessary. 


Grave disorders occurred at Berlin 
and in the Rhineland, caused by a 
serious food shortage. Riots and 
pillaging of shops occurred at many 
points and there were some clashes 
with police forces. Many people 
were killed and many were injured. 


It was announced from Washing- 
ton that a new treaty of amity and 
commerce between the U. S. and 
Germany is to be negotiated. 


. . 


The value of the mark sank to the 
incomprehensible figure of 
-000000015% of one cent to one mark, 
or about 6,500,000,000 marks to the 
dollar. The actual number of marks 
in cireulation according to the last 
week-end statement of the Reichs- 
bank was  28,228,800,000,000,000 
(twenty-eight quadrillions, two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight trillions, eight 
hundred billions). The cost of living 
in Berlin doubled in four days. 


The animals in the Berlin Zoo 
were stated to be so hungry that they 
keep Berlin awake at night. The 
roaring of lions and tigers admixed 
with the “laughs” of hyenas and 
the howling of the wolves was re- 
puted to have turned residential Ber- 
lin into a veritable jungle. 


POLAND 


An Accident? 


A fort of the Warsaw citadel, in 
which explosives were stored, blew 
up, killing 28 persons, wounding 48 
severely and 110 slightly. The explo- 
sion broke windows 15 miles away. 

A rigid inquiry into the cause of 
the disaster is under way, as it is 
supposed that the explosion was 
caused by Communists. 


AUSTRIA 


New Currency 


It was reported from Vienna that 
the Austrian Government proposes 
to create a new currency, by which a 
krone will represent from 1,000 to 
10,000 times the present inflated 
krone. The Austrian krone is worth 
about $14 a million. 

This is purely a matter of con- 
venience. As the London Economist 
pointed out, “Such a course would 
at least make it unnecessary to con- 
tinue counting in millions.” 


HUNGARY 
“ King Otto” 

At the parish church of the Span- 
ish fishing village of Lequeito, near 
where the exiled ex-Empress of 
Austria-Hungary lives, the children 
of the unfortunate Emperor Karl 
(who died at Madeira, April 1, 1922) 
and Empress Zita, were confirmed. 

Wearing the insignia of the Order 
of the Golden Fleece, little “ King 
Otto,” as he is known to a vast major- 
ity of Hungarians, followed by his 
sister and brothers, his mother, mem- 
bers of the Habsburg family and a 
large number of nobles, clergy and 
other notables, went in solemn pro- 
cession to the church. There the 
Royal Family were received by the 
Primate of Spain, Cardinal-Prince 
Archbishop of Toledo, and by Bishop 
Dr. Ernst Seydl (former Court Pas- 
tor), who had come to Lequeito sev- 
eral weeks before to prepare and ad- 
minister the Holy Confirmation to 
the Imperial Children. After a brief 
prayer at the altar of the sacrament, 
the Royal Family went to the main 
altar, where the Habsburg King, 
Princes and Princess were confirmed. 

Godfathers: for King Otto, Pope 
Pius XI; for Archduke Robert, Don 
Antonio Ribeiro, Bishop of Funchal; 
for Archduke Felix, Bishop Dr. 
Siegmund Waitz of Voralberg; for 
Archduke Karl Ludwig, Bishop Szm- 





| reesanyi of Hungary; for Archduch- 


ess Adelheid, Archduchess Maria 
Theresa. 


TURKEY 


Turkification 


Although Turkey became master of 
her own house when the Allies 
marched out (Time, Oct. 15), it was 
still incumbent upon her to put that 
house in order: the Turkification of 
Constantinople has started, Foreign 
languages are taboo and all signs, 
cinematograph titles, notices, ete., are 
to be printed in the Turkish language. 
The authorities stated that the Turk- 
ish language would soon be dominant 
“ even in the European quarter.” 

All telephone and public trans- 
portation companies were given one 
month to replace non-Turkish em- 
ployees with Moslems. 


CHINA 


An Inauguration 

The sun was shining brightly in 
Peking when, at 7:45 a. mw. on Oct. 
10, the twelfth anniversary (aceord- 
ing to the Chinese calendar) of the 
birth of the Chinese Republic, *Pres- 
dent-Elect Marshal Tsao-Kun stepped 
from the train which had brought 
him to Peking. 

He drove through the gayly deco- 
rated streets in an open ear. Tri- 
umphal arehes were in evidence and 
picked troops lined the route from 
the depot to the Presidential Palace 
Reports varied as to the degree of 
enthusiam displayed by the populace. 
One said that they cheered; another 
that not a cheer was heard, the only 
manifestation being a stolid, Oriental 
curiosity. 

Shortly after arriving at the Pres- 
idential Palace, the President-Elect 
entered the main reception room, 
where the chief officers of state were 
assembled. Marshal Tsao-Kun read 
to them a short inaugural address, 
bowed three times, retired. 

Two hours later he drove to the 
Chung Yi Yuan (House of Repre- 
sentatives). The new Constitution of 
China was read and formally promul- 
gated by the Speaker. Marshal 
Tsao-Kun then took the oath of office 
and became fifth President of the 
Chinese Republic. A luncheon was 
served in the House and the new 


* Hsuan-Tung, or Pu-Yi, the Boy Em- 
peror and present head of the Manchu 
dynasty, abdicated Feb. 12, 1912, 
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President* delivered a short in- } will be useless in restoring order in 


augural address. 

The President expressed gratifica- 
tion that the Constitution had been 
passed and promulgated, as it gave a 
firm basis to the Government; he 
touched upon the need of a reduction 
in military expenditure, upon thor- 
ough financial retrenchment, upon the 
need of developing and maintaining 
education. Referring to the lack of 
codperation in China and to foreign 
nations he said: 

“TI therefore, hope to unify the 
couniry by bringing together the va- 
rious talents for close codperation. 
The people must be protected and 
assured of peace. All friendly pow- 
ers wish China well, but it will not 
be a fitting response to their well- 
meant intentions if we do not fully 
discharge our duty of giving protec- 
tion to the lives and property of their 
nationals in China. In re- 
cent yeors the friendly Powers have 
rendered much assistance to China. 
It is for us to do our utmost in ful- 
filling treaty obligations and adjust- 
ing foreign debts. Only in that way 
will we succeed in promoting friendly 
relations.” 


The new Constitution is divided 
into 13 sections and subdivided into 
141 articles. It has taken about ten 
years io complete and is said to be 
an “historic document.” The pro- 
visional Constitution drawn up at 
Nanking in 1911 is now superseded. 

The main provisions of the Consti- 
tution are concerned with the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a Na- 
tional Army (China has heretofore 
had no National Army), a uniform 
system of administration of justice 
and the ievying and collection of 
national taxes. The provinces are to 
have self-government and will, it is 
said, organize their own forces, free 
from interference by the Army, for 
maintaining peace and order. Gov- 
ernors of the provinces will be elected 
by the individual provinces concerned 
under much the same system as the 
election of state governors in the 
U. S. On the whole the Constitution 
follows more closely American ideals 
than did its provisional counterpart 
of Nanking. 

The big point is, however, that, on 
the face of it, the new Constitution 





* The first President of the Chinese Re- 
public was Yuan Shih-Kai, 1913-16; sec- 
ond, Li Yuan-Hung, when he retired on 
account of a restoration of the Monarchy ; 
third, Feng Kwo-Chang, 1917-18; fourth, 
Hsu Shih-Chang, 1918-22; Li Yuan-Hung 
resumed the Presidency at the request of 
old Parliamentarians on June 11, 1922 
and remained in office until last June. 


China. The Tuchuns (War Lords) 
and the Super-Tuchuns have man- 
aged very ably to appoint Governors 
in the provinces—generally them- 
selves. They have large armies for 
the suppression of lawlessness and 
anything else that oceurs to them. 
This state of things obviously 
breathes defiance to the spirit of the 
new Constitution. The main obsta- 
cle to a unified China is the armies of 
the Tuchuns. They cannot be laid 
aside merely because the Constitution 
says so or because President Tsao- 
Kun asks the Tuchuns to do so. 
A conflict of interest will inevitably 
arise, in which the Republic will be- 
come a Tuchun trying to rise over all 
the other Tuchuns. It seems likely 
that any attempt at unifying China 
by peaceable means is foredoomed to 
failure and that sooner or later a 
grand clash of arms will take place. 


While President Tsao-Kun was 
finding his Presidential feet in Pe- 
king, the disappointed Dr. Sun Yat- 
Sen, virtual Tuchun of Canton, 
issued threats from the South. Said 
he: 

“T have issued an order for the 
organization of a punitive expedition 
against Tsao-Kun and for the re- 
arrest and punishment of all mem- 
bers of Parliament who participated 
in the election. I have also tele- 
graphed to Marshal Tuan Chi-Jui, 
Marshal Chang Tso-Lin and General 
Li Yung-Hsiang inviting them to join 
me in the suppression of the enemy. 
; His election was brought 
about in circumstances of illegality 
and corruption which make it an out- 
rage on any nation of civilized 
habits, thought and action.” 

The Sun Cabinet issued the follow- 
ing manifesto: 

“There have been many sordid 
transactions in history, but none 
equals the shamelessness of this latest 
attempt to seize high power. No 
people who tamely acquiesce to such 
an act can have the right to live as 
a self-respecting nation. The Chi- 
nese people as a whole regard the 
election of Tsao-Kun as an act of 
usurpation and treason which must 
be resisted and punished. 

“ The people are determined to find 
concrete expression in a_ national 
government, the formation of which 
is now being worked out by repre- 
sentative leaders of the nations.” 

Dr. Sun Yat-Sen was upheld by 74 
members of the old Parliament, who 
were loud in condemnation of Mar- 
shal Tsao-Kun’s bribery and cor- 
ruption. 


New Policy? 


The Chinese Government, in its an- 
swer to the Diplomats’ note of protest 
regarding the bandit outrage near 
Tsinan (Time, Oct. 15), stated that 
three of the officials whose punish- 
ment was demanded (Timn, Aug. 20) 
were dismissed, that a Presidential 
mandate had also dismissed the Mili- 
tary Governor of Shantung from his 
post and that further orders had been 
sent to provincial authorities “ to re- 
double their efforts to suppress bri- 
gandage.” The Government said, 
however, that it could not commit 
itself to ‘a scheme for policing the 
railways. The demands for an in- 
demnity for the victims of the bandit 
outrage were accepted in principle. 

The reply was considered in Peking 
as fairly satisfactory. Coming soon 
after the new President’s inaugura- 
tion, the note was apparently indica- 
tive of a new régime of responsible 
government; it is too soon, however, 
to say whether the Government will 
be able to exert its authority over the 
provinees, as that will depend large- 
ly on the outcome of the struggle 
between Tsao-Kun and the other 
Tuchuns for power. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Free Land 


President Obregon issued a procla- 
mation whereby all Mexicans desir- 
ing to devote themselves to agricul- 
tural pursuits will be given from 250 
to 500 acres of land. 

This was said to be a step to found 
the Government on the agricultural 
possibilities of Mexico and to check 
the exodus to the U. S. by making it 
possible for the poor people to live 
in their own country. 


Militarism 


Brigadier General Antonio A. 
Guerrero was appointed special en- 
voy of Mexico to European countries. 
His mission is concerned with “ 1924 
models in war materials”; he is to 
get bids on the latest artillery pieces 
and rifles; and he is to inspect the 
military systems used in the house of 
war—Europe. His tour will em- 
brace Italy, France, Belgium, Ger- 
many. On his return to Mexico 
City he will submit a plan to the 
War Ministry for the modernization 
of the Mexican Army. 

Most of the equipment now used 
by the Mexican Army was bought 
prior to 1911, when President Por- 
firio Diaz resigned and General 
Francisco Madero was elected. 
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Critics Enraged 


In Carnegie Hall, Manhattan, 


Vladimir de Pachmann, famed Rus- | 


sian pianist, aged 75 (Timez, Sept. 
10), gave a recital on the pianoforte 
~-his first in America in twelve 
years. Standees packed the parquet 
five deep. 

Next day metropolitan erities com- 
mented : 


Deems Taylor (World): “ Three 
thousand people saw murder done 
last night at Carnegie Hall. 

“The brown curtains parted and 
out came a chunky little old man 
with a head something like Franz 
Liszt’s portraits—the same high fore- 
head, eagle nose and long gray hair. 
The audience burst into applause. 
‘ The little man put his feet 
together and clasped his hands and 
howed stiffly from the waist, looking 
very like the frog footman in Alice 
as he did so. The audience kept on 
applauding and he kept on bowing. 
; Then he sat down and began 


to play Beethoven’s Pathetic Sonata. 


“He played the opening section, 
marked ‘ grave,’ with a cool, velvety 
perfection of touch that fell very 
gently and softly on the ear. 


“A phrase ended, with a brief 


pause before the next began, and in 
the pause the little man raised his 
hands from the keyboard and beat 
time as though he were conducting a 
band, and grinned at the audience. 
And everybody giggled. : 

“He played the allegro. More ges- 
tures and comical faces, and more 
giggles. . 

“ And in the middle of it the little 
man raised his hands and beat time, 
and grinned at the audience, and 
said something. And the man in the 
row behind one laughed aloud, and 
then everybody giggled. For the lit- 
tle man was really outdoing himself. 
And Beethoven died and went to 
Hell, and everybody was frightfully 
amused at Mr. de Pachmann. . 


Lawrence Gilman (Tribune) : “Mr. 
Vladimir de Pachmann brought his 
inimitable one-man vaudeville show 
into town last night. Mr. de 
Pachmann favored his audience with 
an almost continuous monologue, 
addressing little speeches to them be- 
tween his numbers and commenting 
on his performance as he went along. 
He registered comic despair when he 
found difficulty in adjusting the 
piano stool to his satisfaction, ges- 
tured elaborately between phrases, 
grimaced, scowled melodramatically 


and indulged in various’ other 
monkey shines.” 
Henry T. Finck (Post): “The 





audience, I regret to say, encouraged 
the Odessan pianist in his disrespect- 
ful treatment of the great masters’ 
music. . After a while his 
mumbled speeches, which could be 
heard only in the front rows, got on 
the nerves of some of the listeners, 
and they resorted to continuous ap- 
plause to make him shut up.” 

The New York Herald: “One of 
the player’s many statements made 





ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 
He championed an old man 


caused 
among his 


from the platform which 
some special laughter 
hearers was when he said: ‘I have 
more music in my fingers than 
singers in their throats. I am very 
modest.’ ” 

H. C. Colles (Times): “It was a 
good sign that the audience, which 
began by listening breathlessly for 
Mr. de Pachmann’s remarks, soon 
took to drowning them with ap- 
plause, as a gentle hint that music 
and not conversation is the business 
of the concert room.” 


Only two critics defended de Pach- 
mann in the public prints. These 
were Gilbert Gabriel of The Sun and 
The Globe and Alexander Woolleott 
of The New York Herald, who hap- 
pens to be a theatre critic. 

Wrote Mr. Woolleott: “De Pach- 
mann seemed to us to be caressing 
that piano and to be evoking from 
it a voice of gold. . . 

“He is thinking aloud—or, to be 
more exact, feeling aloud. A diffi- 
cult Impromptu of Chopin may be 


} 





before him. He wonders if he will 
play it well. ‘Dear God, 
help me to play this beautiful music 
tonight as You meant it to be played 
when You sent it into the world.’ 
Fragments of something like this 
escaped from the little man as he 
served at that altar on Carnegie’s 
stage. 

“Such communicativeness in the 
world of affairs or on the concert 
platform may be an infirmity, but, 
after all, it is a part of de Pach- 
mann, and one did not come away 
from Bernhardt’s last Camille de- 
nouneing her for being a _ grand- 
mother with a wooden leg. It is 
barely possible that de Pachmann 
could be made by a grim manage- 
ment to keep his behavior orderly, 
his face straight, his mouth shut. 
But probably he would burst.” 


Vatican Choir 

The “ Sistine 
America. 

Its Official Status. When Vatican 
ceremonies need a choir, the singers 
are recruited from without. These 
Roman singers are popularly known 
as the Sistine* Choir. They continue 
the traditions of the old official 
choir. Their leader, Don Antonio 
Rella, has an official title, “ Perpetuai 
Vice-Director of the Pontifical 
Chapel.” The choir crosses the seas 
without the official sanction of Pope 
Pius XI, but apparently with his 
consent. 

Its History and Personnel. For 
centuries the Sistine Choir of the 
Vatican represented the most august 
development of music, reaching its 
greatest glory in the medieval days 
of the unaccompanied chorus. 

“Male singers only” has been its 
rule. The sopranos and contraltos 
were not the voices of boys; they were 
“ castrati’”’—eunuchs imported from 
infidel lands. More recently, special 
instruction has been employed to 
retain the soprano and contralto tones 
of boys after the natural break in the 
voice. The choir now consists of 34 
men and 20 boys. All wear white 
surplices over cassocks of purple and 
searlet. 

The advance of the orchestra rele- 
gated the choir to revered desuetude, 
but the insatiable interest of the pres- 
ent Century has rediscovered and re- 
awakened it. 

The Music. Only compositions 
written in the traditional liturgical 
musical forms of the Church are pre- 
sented. Perosi (Time, May 19) dom- 
inates the programs. 


Choir” now tours 


*The Sistine Chapel, made artistically 
famous by Michael Angelo, is the chief 
chapel of the Vatican, intimately asso- 
ciated with the Pope. 
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The Puppet Master* 

Robert Nathan Has Written a 
Fantasy Without Sentimen- 
talism 

The Story. Amy May was six 


years old. She lived on the top floor 
of No. 12 Barrow St. with her 


mother, Mrs. Holly, a one-eyed doll | 


named Annabelle Lee and an agree- 
able young rabbit called Jane 
Demonstration. The mother was 
kind (her disposition was amiable 


and her bathtub had geraniums in | 


it). But in spite of these blessings 
and the eonsolations of Christian 


Science as well, Amy May’s happi- | 


ness was incomplete, for she felt that 
Annabelle Lee should have a hus- 


band and she didn’t know where to | 


get him. Fortunately, Papa Jonas, 
who lived downstairs, was a puppet 
master and the difficulty was solved 
by the marriage of Annabelle Lee to 
Mr. Aristotle, the veteran clown- 
philosopher of Papa Jonas’ puppet 
troupe. Alas, the marriage turned 
out unsuccessfully! Poor Mr. Aris- 
totle, forlorn boaster that he was, dis- 
covered how much more difficult it is 
actually to kiss in seeret than to tell 
about a thousand imaginary kisses in 
public. He fled back to his puppet 
companions for comfort and found 
none. In his absence even his poor 
reputation for rowdiness had faded. 
He returned to his wife for consola- 
tion only to discover her hankering 
for a husband of greater elegance 
and ardor. Spring came—the queer 
intoxication of love stirred univer- 
sally. Mrs. Holly and Christopher 
Lane, the young poet who was Papa 
Jonas’ assistant, found romance in 
a sea-going hack; even Jane Demon- 
stration went in search of love to her 
doom. But to Mr. Aristotle, Spring 
only brought despair—he had suf- 
fered many minor indignities and 
now, at last, he heard that a hand- 
some young puppet was to take his 
place with the fascinating but callous 
Annabelle Lee. Maddened by 
jealousy and shame, after a pitiful 
attempt at reconciliation, he ex- 
tracted his wife’s one shoe-button eye 
with a pair of shears and committed 
suicide by leaping out of the window. 
The event caused little stir. Mrs. 
Holly and Christopher Lane were 
married and soon departed to Cali- 
fornia, with Amy May, Annabelle 
Lee (re-eyed) and her new husband, 
Mr. Romeo, leaving only Papa Jonas 
to muse philosophically on the fate 
of Mr. Aristotle, thus: “ He did not 
move as I meant him to and he ended 


—_—— 


* THE Puppet Mastek—Robert Nathan— 
McBride ($1.75). 








badly . . . yet he knew what it was 
to suffer and to love. I envy him his 
boldness, for it was not expected of 
him.” 


The Significance. The Puppet 
Master is that rare thing, a fantasy 
without a trace of professional whim- 
sicality or sentimentalism—it has all 
the charm of Barrie at his best with- 





RoBert NATHAN 
He is airily melancholic 


out one drop of glycerine in its com- 
position. Humorous, beautiful, poig- 
nant with airy melancholy, this min- 
ute and perfect comedy of puppets 
and their masters is a complete and 
singular achievement in its mode. 
Our time has produced little fantasy, 
but this is of the best of it—and it 
will last. Gay and incredible as a 
dream in a fairy-tale, it has that 
reality about it which no laborious 
exactitude of realism can capture— 
the innate, unmistakable reality of 
art. 

The Author. Robert Nathan was 
born January 2, 1894, in New York 
City. He was educated in private 
schools in Switzerland and America 
and at Harvard. In addition to his 
literary activities, he composes music, 
fences, skis and was, for a time, a 
champion fly-weight boxer of Har- 
vard. His works include: a book of 
poems, Youth Grows Old (1923), 
and two novels, Peter Kindred 
(1919) and Autumn (1921), an 
American pastoral which received the 
enthusiastic praise of numerous 
critics and fellow-authors, including 
James Branch Cabell. 


New Books 


The following estimates of books 
much in the public eye were made 
after careful consideration of the 
trend of critical opinion: 

THe Granp Tour—Romer Wilson 
—Knopf ($2.50). When a sculptor 
genius plays with the inkpot, unusual 
things are apt to happen; the grand 
tour of Alphonse Marichaud in the 
foreign field of the written word is 
extraordinary. Letters to a friend 
—to a mistress—sharp, vivid, merry, 
little incidents—characterizations of 
people, of places as clean and tell- 
ing as if they were cut on a copper 
plate—a startling pot-pourri of wit, 
vigor, irony, tragedy, acute observa- 
tion — self-portrait of Marichaud 
himself that ranks among the few 
convincing descriptions of genius in 
recent fiction—all these jostle each 
other with all the inconsecutiveness 
of life itself in the pages of The 
Grand Tour. Beluga caviar for the 
appreciative, a discriminating and 
active talent experimenting success- 
fully in an unusual medium, not to be 
recommended to those whose trust is 
in Zane Grey. 


Buve Warer— Arthur Sturges 
Hildebrand—Harcourt ($3.00). The 
record of a 5,000-mile cruise from 
Gourock on the Clyde to the isles of 
Greece in a 19-ton yacht, the Caltha, 
under sail, The record of the sort 
of thing that all suppressed adven- 
turers dream about whenever they 
pass the window of Thomas Cook & 
Son, and only the lucky and cour- 
ageous few dare translate into real- 
ity. Blue water, grey water, storms 
and calms, the Balearic Isles, Lisbon, 
Gibraltar, Cartagena, Alicante, Civita 
Veechia, Athens, Constantinople and 
its bubble-domed mosques, the men 
that go down to the sea in sailing 
ships, the adventures and wonders of 
the deep. A high-hearted, humor- 
ous sea-tale, simple and ably told, 
with the salt of reality to flavor it. 


DeirDRE—James Stephens—Mac- 
millan ($2.50). The story of Deirdre, 
Ireland’s Helen of Troy—the pursuit 
of her by King Conachur of Ulster— 
her flight with Naoise, son of Usna 
—her life in exile with Naoise and his 
brothers—her ruinous beauty—the 
tragic end of it all and the tremen- 
dous last fight where the sons of 
Usna, caught in Conachur’s treacher- 
ous net, were conquered at last by 
magic, after slaying their hundreds. 
And Deirdre died on her young hus- 
band’s body, singing their keen. A 
beautiful retelling of one of the finest 
folk-tales in the world. 
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Somerset Maugham 


He Picks up the Oddments and 
Remainders of Life 


Ever since I read Of Human 
Bondage I have wanted to meet W. 
Somerset Maugham. Here is a man 
with bitter truth in his work, with 
brilliance in his execution, with a 
sense of grim tragedy and deep 
irony. Now he is in Manhattan re- 
hearsing a new play. He seldom 
stops long anywhere. He travels 
constantly, seeking out the bizarre 
places of the world, studying peo- 
ple and customs, picking up stray 
bits of character, strange events, 
and filling his note-books generously 
with them. 

Maugham is dark, pale — with 
eager, somewhat quizzical eyes. He 
is detached. I cannot imagine his 
being perturbed. His speech is 
slow and his anecdotes are bril- 
liantly effective. He strikes me as a 
man who sits outside of life watch- 
ing with almost cat-like eagerness. 
He understands life too well, he is 
too aware of events to treat them 
with tenderness, Perhaps this is 
because he was at one time a doctor 
—or, at least, took a degree in 
medicine. 

It was his work among the poor 
in the slum areas of Battersea and 
Lambeth that undoubtedly inspired 
his first serious work, Liza of Lam- 
beth. To the clinic at St. Thomas’s 
where he studied, the poor of the 
district came seeking medical aid. 
Maugham found their souls more 
interesting than their bodily ills. 
He drew upon them for the char- 
acters of Liza, of Liza’s mother, of 
Jim and Tom. The first book con- 
tained only a shadow of the future 
bitterness of Maugham’s work. In 
Mrs. Craddock his sense of the mix- 
ture of tragedy and comedy is 
almost at its best—the same sort of 
thing which in its more precise form 
is seen in plays such as Our Betters 
and The Circle and short stories such 
as Rain. 

He was born in Paris and was 
educated in English schools. His 
father was a solicitor. He attended 
Heidelberg, and took his degree in 
medicine at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
Lambeth. His plays have been pro- 
duced with varying success. Both 
as a dramatist and novelist he 
possesses, it seems to me, two dis- 
tinct qualities: a feeling for the 
sweep and power of dramatic pas- 
sion and an ability to analyze it— 
always cynically. 

It was interesting to watch him 
the other evening with Charlie 
* Chaplin—Chaplin, mobile, eager, 
gay, as vivid as a flame and as 
naive as Peter Pan, yet somehow as 
subtle as life itself; Somerset 
Maugham, bending toward him, 
quiet, dark, reserved, cynical, ob- 
servant, interpretative. They are 
both geniuses—they almost repre- 
sent the two types of — 
taneous creation of life and ana . 
cal sounding of the human -—s 


ART 





Peale’s Poe 


A forgotten portrait of Edgar 
Allan Poe by Rembrandt Peale, 
American painter of Revolutionary 
days, was discovered by Americans 
in the collection of Lord Lee of Fare- 
ham, former First Lord of the Brit- 
ish Admiralty, who gave his estate, 
Chequers Court, to England, as a 
residence for its Premiers. The pic- 
ture was painted in Philadelphia in 
1833 and is now on exhibition at the 
Scott & Fowles Galleries, New York. 


Lady Lavery Will Hang 

Sir John Lavery’s much-clawed- 
over portrait of Lady Lavery (Time, 
Aug. 13) has found a resting-place. 
Lady Cunard, who held that Artist 
Lavery had been “insulted” when 
her offer to present the portrait to 
the Tate Gallery was rejected, has 
given it to the Guildhall Gallery, 
London. Lady Cunard is the wife 
of Sir Bache Edward Cunard (ship- 
ping magnate), and the daughter of 
the late E. F. Burke of New York. 
Lady Lavery was Miss Hazel Mar- 
tyn, daughter of Edward Jenner 
Martyn of Chicago. 


Van Dyke 


The teapot tempest blown up by 
Dr. John Charles Van Dyke’s Rem- 
brandt heresy (Tru, Oct. 15) con- 
tinued to rage. Developments: 

1) Eight Fifth Avenue (Man- 
hattan) art dealers debated whether 
to sue Dr. Van Dyke for “ collective 
libel.” The matter was temporarily 
dropped but may be taken up when 
Messrs. F. Kleinberger and Roland 
F, Knoedler, and Sir Joseph Duveen, 
leading dealers, return from Europe. 
Dr. Van Dyke fears no action. 

2) Dr. Wilhelm von Bode, Berlin 
museum director responsible for 
many of the traditional Rembrandt 
ascriptions, replied to Dr. Van Dyke’s 
charges. The cables quote him as 
saying there were probably 300 or 
400 actual Rembrandts extant. If 
this is not a misprint, Dr. von Bode 
has come down from his original 
“700 or 800.” 

3) Sundry pom es came to 
the aid and comfort of Dr. Van Dyke, 
including George B. McClellan, for- 
mer Mayor of New York, now 
professor of economic history at 
Princeton; George H. Kendall, Presi- 
dent of the New York Bank Note 
Co., a collector; Peter Thelen, Bel- 
gian antiquarian. Others ridiculed 
the charges. 


4) Professor Van Dyke held his. 


° 
ground. The number of genuine 
Rembrandts he placed at 48, not 35 as 
originally reported—a number amply 
large, he said, for a careful painter’s 

ife. 


TIME was in error last week in 
stating that Dr. John Charles Van 
Dyke (Rutgers College professor) 
was no relative of Dr. Henry van* 
Dyke, famed author, statesman, pro- 
fessor (Princeton University). The 
van Dykes are second cousins, once 
removed. Dr. Henry van Dyke: “I 
cherish the connection because I love 
the man and admire his courage. But 
about his views on Rembrandt, I have 
nothing to say because I have not 
studied the subject. He has.” 





CINEMA 








The New Pictures 


The Eternal Struggle. Oldsters 
will recall the day when Earle Wil- 
liams was one of the major idols of 
the cinema. Earle rather dropped 
from prominence. Here, then, is 
he back again. Playing the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Policeman in 
scarlet coat and honor of pure white, 
he makes what is dubiously known 
among movie fans as a “ romantic 
figure.” Royal Northwesterners have 
by this time become just a trifle ste- 
reotyped. The first sentence in the 
Scenario Writer’s Primer reads: 
“The Northwest Mounted Policeman 


always gets his man.” 


The Fighting Blade. Richard Bar- 
thelmess appears a trifle more ro- 
mantic than ever in round helmet and 
shiny breastplate—a Roundhead Cap- 
tain in the forces of Oliver Cromwell. 
Divesting himself of these friendly 
ferries, he enters the enemy strong- 
hold at Staversham as a spy. Spying 
he is spied upon, detected, made pris- 
oner. There follows a hideously tire- 
some torture scene—the only blemish 
of the production. Finally the lovely 
heroine files his fetters and he 
escapes via the water route beneath 
the castle walls. 

Many and many a year ago was 
this plot skeleton first set up for cel- 
luloid decoration. Despite its age, 
Barthelmess makes it dance with 
more than its share of youthful agil- 
ity. His own part is set squarely in 
a favorite groove. His supporters 
(particularly Dorothy Mackaill) 
know well and perform capably their 
various businesses. 


* Note the difference in spelling, 
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Launzi. The season of the 
astute Mr. Arthur Hopkins (direc- 
tor of destiny for Ethel Barrymore, 
John Barrymore) opened with a 
drama by Molnar, author of Liliom, 
adapted by Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay. Pauline Lord, whose perfor- 
mance of Anna Christie was one of 
the great things of the American the- 
atre, was the star. Particularly aus- 
picious were the omens since the 
play had attained brilliant Conti- 
nental success. And so the curtain 
rose. 

When it fell for the last time the 
aucience had witnessed on the stage 
true tragedy. The production was a 
hopeless failure. 

In the first place, Molnar. He has 
dramatized the insanity of a young 
girl gone mad from unrequited love. 
He has, with the complete codpera- 
tion of the actor currently concerned, 
made her lover so grossly unattrac- 
tive that she seems a fool to tolerate 
him, much less dive in the Danube 
on rejection. Subsequently she 
thinks herself an angel, wears feather 
wings and drinks glasses of milk at 
stated intervals. 

Secondly, Hopkins. This man- 
ager is a pilgrim in the lands of re- 
strained acting. So far did he carry 
his theory that auditors back of the 
fifth row literally could not hear the 
whispered dialogue. 

Finally, Miss Lord. A magnificent 
fallen angel in Anna Christie, her 
histrionie range stopped far short of 
the ethereal quality of Launzi. Fur- 
thermore, she is not suited to the part 
either in face or figure. Fat angels 
are unimpressive. 

Alexander Woollcoti: “Leaves one 
groping often for the author’s in- 
tention.” 

Percy Hammond: “Seemed to be 
merely an awkward though ad- 
vanced chautauquean allegory.” 


The Nervous Wreck. There are 
those who have doubted seriously, 
in print, that Playwright Owen 
Davis is an artist; yet they cannot 
deny his versatility. Last year he 
won the Pulitzer Prize with his 
gloomy, bitter Icebound. He has 
now delivered himself of the most 
supremely silly, the most thunder- 
ously amusing of farces. 
Kruger, the hero, steps immediately 
into the front rank of our funniest 
farceurs. 

Percy Hammond: “The fusillade 
of pistols, the racket of overturning 
furniture, the crash of many break- 
ing plates.” 

Heywood Broun: “ Without the 


. a hilariously funny farce.” 


Windows. The Theatre Guild 
opened its sixth season with a capable 
little comedy by John Galsworthy. 
It is a thesis play, indicating that 





HELEN WESTLEY 
Laconic 


mortals fail to face facts; the win- 
dows through which they look at life 
are dusty. Chief exponent of the 
argument is an unfortunate girl who 
takes domestic service after a prison 
term. She is promptly discovered 
in the arms of the son of the house. 
While these things furnish two hours 
of agreeably interesting conversation, 
it cannot be said that the plan is 
either philosophically or dramatically 
momentous. 

Unfortunately, the Guild erred in 
their usual keen judgment of players. 
Phyllis Povah is far too wholesome 
in the leading part, lacking entirely 
the cutting edge of bitterness to make 
the character convincing. The re- 
mainder of the cast, however, were 
shrewdly chosen. Particularly com- 
petent was the veteran Guild actress 
Helen Westley (laconic mother who 
preferred as conversational material 
lobster salad to liberalism). 


Battling Butler. There are three 
critical adjectives convenient to the 
description of musical comedy— 
good, bad, terrible. This example he- 
longs emphatically in the first class. 
Speed is the keynote. Charles Rug- 
gles and William Kent are the come- 
dians. 


Drama 


Casanova—Lowell Sherman as 
the greatest of the philanderers, 
against a background of violently ex- 
pensive costumes and decorations. 
Also prominent: Katharine Cornell; 
a Fokine ballet. 

CHILDREN OF THE Moon—Minor 
players scaling major eminences in 
a vigorous exposition of inherited in- 
sanity and the futility of over- 
possessive mother love. 

Rain—A jade is called a jade 
together with other interestingly un- 
printable synonyms. Jeanne Eagels 
is the recipient of the epithets; her 
surroundings are the South Seas. 

SeventH Heaven—Helen Menken 
creating for herself a lasting name 
as the gutter-girl of Paris who knew 
the infinite value of faith. 

Sun Up—To the individual who 
knows Carolina only as described in 
the tin-pan “mammy” songs, this 
primitive study of mountain people 
will be a beneficial surprise. 

TarnisH—Proving that men are a 
bad lot. Brilliantly played and 
rather depressingly convincing. 


Comedy 


Aren’r We Atu?—The glitter of 
clever lines in the setting of the per- 
fect English drawing-room. — Cyril 
Maude. 

THE CHANGELINGS— Wise and 
humorous. discussion of certain 
aspects of polite American life. 
Henry Miller, Blanche Bates, Ruth 
Chatterton help enormously. 

In Love Wit Love—Primarily a 
show window in which Miss Lynn 
Fontanne can exhibit her varied and 
effective histrionic wares. 

Mary, Mary, Quits ContTrary— 
Mrs. Fiske and David Belasco co- 
Operating pleasantly in high com- 
edy by St. John Ervine. 

THe Nervous Wreck—Reviewed 
in this issue. 

TWEEDLES—Whimsical _ reflections 
on the futility of family trees. By 
Booth Tarkington, out of Seventeen. 


Winvows — Reviewed in this 


issue. 


Musical Shows 


For thosé who crave amusement 
set to music the following are 
especially recommended: Poppy, 
Music Box Revue, Greenwich Vil- 
lage Follies, Battling Butler, Wild- 
flower, Scandals. 
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EDUCATION 





At Michigan 


George W. Wickersham, Attorney 
General under President Taft, was 
scheduled to speak in Michigan Uni- 
versity’s Hill Auditorium, Nov. 2, on 
the League of Nations. The Board 
of Regents then cemembered that 
when Arthur Hill gave Michigan the 
auditorium, he stipulated in the deed 
that it should never house “a parti- 
san or political discussion.” Inter- 
preting Mr, Wickersham’s topic as 
political, the Board announced that 
Mr. Wickersham would be obliged 
to seek another rostrum. This an- 
nouncement was echoed by the Secre- 
tary of the University, who closed the 
doors of all buildings on his campus 
to Mr. Wickersham and his “ politi- 
eal propaganda.” 

Results: Castings about by Facul- 
ty and students to find another big 
hall. (Ann Arbor’s opera house was 
considered a likely choice.) 


Indignant resolutions of protest 
from a special Faculty committee. 

Adverse criticism of the Regents 
and the University Secretary by 
Michigan alumni in Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Detroit, New York. 

President Marion LeRoy Burton: 
“Tt has been definitely decided upon 
by the Regents.” 

Dean Bates: “I have been greatly 
embarrassed . . . There was never 
a thought of making the discussion 
political.” 

Mr. Wickersham: No comment. 

Subsequently, Mr. Wickersham 
made public a telegram from North- 
western University Law School 
(Evanston, Ill.) asking that he dis- 
cuss the League at that institution. 


Male vs. Female 

John Palmer Gavit,* grand in- 
quisitor of American university life 
and reporter extraordinary, spoke 
again (in a special article in New 
York Evening Post). He had 
looked upon co-education, said he, 
and it is good. 

Of morals: Men and women of a 
certain age will think romantically 
wherever they are. In co-educational 
institutions minds are occupied by 
the thoughts of dalliance no more 
than elsewhere. Relationships are 





*John Palmer Gavit, after many years’ 
journalistic experience, was Superintend- 
ent of the Central Division of the Associ- 
ated Press (1911-12), Managing Editor of 
the New York Evening Post, (1913-18), 
of which he is now a Director and Vice 
President. Within the past year he has 
written for his newspaper many articles 
on higher learning in America, 


healthier where converse is frequent. 


Of intellectual stimulus: Women, 
even in universities, get higher 
grades than men. Figures from the 
University of Michigan are typical: 


All sororities (women).......... 79.4 
Al DOMME, occ ccccccccccccccese 78.8 
Professional sororities (women). .76.2 
Professional fraternities (men). .75.3 


All fraternities (men)........... 72.7 
Entire university (men and 
WOMCN) cccccccccscccccccece 2.5 
Athletes (men)..........ece00.. 72.4 
BEE Mian cccscorccccccccevesese 721 


The stimulus of the men’s mind is 
generally accepted as being good for 





JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


** Co-education ie good” 


women, as is shown by the fact that 
even such a feminist institution as 
Bryn Mawr habitually has a majority 
of men on its faculty. 


Of matrimonial bureaus: It is 
true that co-education produces many 
marriages. But generally the mar- 
riages are successful, owing to the 
great opportunity given to the 
parties concerned to observe each 
other in work and play, in good and 
bad. One co-educational institution 
(unnamed) boasts “no divorces.” An- 
other (Leland Stanford) submits a 
list of distinguished marriages, 
headed by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert C. 
Hoover. 


Of leadership: Co-educational 
places offer women less chance for 
leadership. A man is usually “ pres- 
ident” and a woman “vice presi- 
dent” of the co-educational organ- 
ization. But, here again, co-educa- 
tion is not at fault; it is very like the 
big world, that’s all. 

Of percentages: The prepon- 


derant opinion is that the ratio of 
men to women should be 6-4. 


A Retirement 


Dr. Lewis Richard Farnell, a 
bent, commonplace-looking don of 
Oxford, retired after his three years 
of service as Vice Chancellor of the 
University. He it was who banned 


; Grand Guignol plays, closed the 


fashionable Bullingdon Club and 
Blue Riband, placed certain cafés out 
of bounds and objected to Miss A. 
Maude Royden (lecturer), Marie C. 
Stopes (birth control), George Lans- 
bury (Socialist). He once called in 
the police to analyze supposedly 
powder-poisoned chocolates sent him 
by annoyed undergraduates. The 
police found tooth powder. He was 
succeeded by Dr. Joseph Wells. 

The Chancellorship of Oxford is 
an honorary post, now held by the 
Marquis Curzon. The Vice Chan- 
cellor is selected for a period of 
years from among the heads of the 
various colleges. He is the chief dis- 
ciplinary officer, is really a super- 
military police of the Oxford lanes. 

On leaving office, Dr. Farnell 
stated that the women students, re- 
cently admitted to university privi- 
leges, give no trouble and work hard. 
But co-educdtion at Oxford is noth- 
ing like that in America, described 
by Mr. Gavit. 


Witty Britishers 

“Resolved: That this house dis- 
approves the French occupation of 
the Ruhr.” 

Oxford debaters argued the affir- 
mative of this proposition success- 
fully against George Washington, 
Harvard, Yale men; unsuccessfully 
against Columbia men. English de- 
bating methods were employed—teams 
of three with one man of each team 
supporting the opponent’s side of the 
question, unlimited speaking time, 
no formal rebuttal, free interruption 
of the speaker of the moment, deci- 
sions awarded by vote of “this house” 
(i. e. the audience). 

The press: “Three young men 
from Oxford now debating with 
American university students seem 
likely to explode an ancient theory— 
namely, that the British lack wit . . 
subtle shafts of irony .. . the 
house in merriment . . . seldom 
raised their voices . . . preferred 
reason to fervor. 

“The Americans were eloquent, 
flowery, oratorical.” 


A Great Event 


Good friend for Jesus sake forbeare, 
To digg the dust encloased heare. 
Over the tomb of James Edward 
Oglethorpe, British general and phil- 
anthropist, died 1785, runs no such 
ultimate appeal. Therefore there 
was nothing to dissuade Dr. Thorn- 
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well Jacobs, founder and President 
of Oglethorpe University (Atlanta, 
Ga.), from seizing last week the fruits 
of a search to which he has devoted 
two years of his time. 

When the tomb was finally found 
under the floor of the parish church 
in Cranham, in the hills of Essex, 
England, Dr. Jacobs sent for sharper 
tools, sped the burrowing, stepped 
triumphantly into a vault where lay 
the coffins of General and Lady 
Oglethorpe. The coffins were of 
elmwood, lead-lined, in a vault of 
heavy red bricks. 

The local rector: “ You have made 
history.” 

Dr. Jacobs: “ When we have dis- 
interred the body, I shall leave in the 
vault for the enlightenment of future 
generations a written story, on parch- 
ment, of the circumstances of the 
transfer of his remains to America. 
.. . Over the tomb I shall place . 
an appropriate marble slab com- 
memorating today’s great event.” 


General Oglethorpe founded the 
Colony of Georgia in 1732 by releas- 
ing several hundred oppressed Eng- 
lishmen from London jails and taking 
them to an asylum in the wilds of 
America. President Jacobs believed 
that “the wish of 10,000,000 in the 
Southland ” would be gratified could 
“their father and founder” be “ lo- 
cated,” brought to Atlanta, ensconced 
in a gorgeous mausoleum on Ogle- 
thorpe University’s campus, “in the 
bosom of Georgia.” 

Georgia officials of the Society of 
Colonial Wars protested the act of 
removal to the State Department. 

Many American newspapers ridi- 
euled Dr. Jacobs. 

The Daily Express (London): 
“Before we organize a Fascismo to 
defend our dead, Shakespeare may be 
whisked off to Salt Lake City, Milton 
may be planted in Schenectady, Shel- 
ley in Bitter Creek, Dickens in Den- 
ver, Tennyson in Tallahassee, and 
William Peun in Penobscot.” 

Another attitude is: “If anybody 
wants the ashes of General Ogle- 
thorpe, let him have them. If the 
General’s ashes can make happy the 
heart of President Thornwell Jacobs, 
and if they can successfully advertise 
the merits of Oglethorpe University, 
it can be truthfully said that the 
General’s usefulness outlived his gen- 
eration.” 

The incident is supremely illus- 
trative of the new period in the his- 
tory of education. Once students, 
thirsty, sought teachers. Now teach- 
ers advertise for students. 


were to be removed from the vault 
on Oct. 18, during the course of a 











solemn religious ceremony, Ambassa- 
dor Harvey being present. 

However, in deference to English 
opinion, Dr. Jacobs withdrew his 
request for the body, and abandoned 
his quest. 
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He sent for sharper tools 


No Surtax 


On this page, headed “ A Surtax,’ 
Time for Oct. 1 stated: 

Hindus, Chinese, Siberians and other 
foreigners desiring instruction from the 
University of California must henceforth 
pay a $50.00 fee over and above the 
$150.00 demanded of all students who are 
not California citizens. 

The source of this information, the 
San Francisco Chronicle, has since 
been declared in error by the Assist- 
ant Dean and the Comptroller of the 
University of California. “ Non- 
resident aliens and non-resident stu- 
dents of the United States are treated 
exactly alike.” 


Spelling and Definition 

The Department of Agriculture set 
out to become lexicographer and 
authority in its own field. It issued 
a list of some 20 official spellings and 
definitions including: “ Thresh” in- 
stead of “thrash”; “Brahma” in- 
stead of “Brahman” (Zebu cattle) ; 
“kafir ” instead of “ kaffir” or “ kaf- 
fir corn”; “milo” instead of “ milo 
maise”; “sorgo” instead of “ cane 
sorghum”; “potato” for “Trish 
potato,” “round potato,” “ white po- 
tato,” “common potato”; “sweet 
potato” instead of “yam” for the 


: plant Ipomoea Batatas; “ purebred,” 
Officialdom permitting, the bodies | 


“broomecorn,” “butterfat” to be 
spellt as single words without hy- 
phens. 


RELIGION 





“ Honor the Torah ” 


Jews are to be taught that every 
observance laid down in the Law is 
essential to the life of a believer. 
The World Congress of Orthodox 
Jews, Vienna (Tim, Aug. 27), con- 
cerned purely with spiritual affairs, 
came strongly to this conclusion. 

The Congress announced its inten- 
tion of promoting on an extensive 
scale the study of the Torah,* educa- 
tion of Jews, and the Jewish spirit 
in the daily press and literature. It 
announced its intention, furthermore, 
of obtaining for itself recognition as 
the authoritative spokesman for all 
that part of Jewry which seeks in- 
spiration from the Torah and lives 
by its precepts. It will attempt to 
help the Jewish masses in impover- 
ished countries and in Palestine, but 
it professes no interest in political 
matters in Palestine or elsewhere. 

The Congress was founded eleven 
years ago for the purpose of pre- 
serving the religious traditions of its 
scattered race. Being non-political, 
it enjoys the good will of many 
Christians, including members of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. 


The American Jewish Congress 
assembled in New York. It became 
historic by reason of the address of 
Israel Zangwill, which he described 
as “the greatest labor of his life.” 
He said that the psychological mo- 
ment for the creation of a political 
Jewish state has passed; it is a van- 
ished hope. 

Tumult followed in the Congress. 
Interpreting Zangwill’s assertion, 
“ Political Zionism is dead,” to mean 
“Zionism is dead,” Nathan Straus, 
Honorary President, repudiated his 
guest’s entire speech. The rupture 
was salved by Rabbi Stephen S&S. 
Wise, chairman, who prepared a 
resolution defining Zangwill’s atti- 
tude as that of one who “spoke to, 
not for, Israel.” 


Elizabeth Ann Seton 


If the report is true, the Vatican 
has decided to ecanonize Elizabeth 


/ Ann Seton (or Isabel Anna Seton 


as reported in the despatches from 
Madrid, where the report origi- 
nated). She will be the first Amer- 


ican Saint. 


Elizabeth Ann Bayley, born in 
1774, was the daughter of the first 


* Torah—name applied to the five books 
of Moses: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers and Deuteronomy — a group 
otherwise called the Pentateuch. 
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professor of anatomy at Columbia 
College, the first health officer of 
New York City. Her parents were 
Protestant. 

At the age of 20 she married W. 
Magee Seton, who subsequently went 
to Pisa, Italy, for his health. Soon 
after he died, leaving her with five 


children, she became a Catholic. 
She returned to New York. Her 
Catholicism ostracized her. She 


went to Baltimore and founded a 
school for girls, which later became 
the famous Sisters of Charity, at 
Emmetsburg, Md. She took vows 
and was three times chosen Mother 
of the Sisterhood. 

In 1880 the late Cardinal Gibbons 
began to urge her canonization. 

The Sisters of Charity was mod- 
eled after the Sisters of Charity of 
St. Vineent, France. The Sisters 
embrace Charity, in whose arms they 
live and die. They vow chastity and 
bind themselves to obedience. They 
eare for the sick and poor. Their 
dress is black, covered with a short 
eape. Their white muslin cap, with 
a crimped border, has a black ecrépe 
band, is fastened under the chin. 


Archbishop Kedrovsky 


Father John §. Kedrovsky, an 
American citizen (until recently 
pastor of the Russian Orthodox 
Church at Hartford), is Russian 
Orthodox Archbishop of North 
America. He cabled from Moscow 
that he had been so consecrated, and 
will soon return to the U. S. 

Hitherto the position has been 
claimed by Mgr. Platon, who was 
appointed by the recently unfrocked 
Tikhon and proclaimed by a coun- 
cil sitting in Pittsburgh. 


A Lost Fortnight 


Millions, members of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, went to sleep on 
Oct. 13, thinking it was Sept. 30. 
They woke up to find the new day 
Oct. 14. The Gregorian Calendar 
(used in the rest of Christendom) 
had been substituted for their more 
ancient Julian. The one was in- 
stituted by Pope Gregory XIII, in 
1582 A. D., the other by Julius 
Caesar, in B. C. 45. . 


Lipsticks, Soup 

“ The high society girl is the lowest 
thing on earth.” Dr. John Roach 
Straton, thunderer of 57th Street, 
Manhattan, has returned from 
Europe. Said he: 

“Berlin I found to be the worst 
city in Europe. Somehow, it was 


worse than Paris, which had always 
seemed the apex of wickedness. But 
the French manage to make vice 
artistic, while with the Germans it 
is gross. London—well, London is 
ponderous and heavy, but it is on 
the way to ruin. It is avoirdupois, 
not virtue, that holds London back. 

“The drinking and smoking among 
European women shocked me pro- 
foundly, for accustomed as I am to 
cigarette smoking among New York 
girls, I had never seen it so prevalent 
in public. And I saw there what I 
never saw here—girls actually tak- 
ing out their lipsticks in public. 
They used so much paint on their 
lips that they soaked it off with the 
soup and were obliged to make up 
again between courses.” 

“. , . Juvenal pictured the fall 
of the Roman Empire when he de- 
seribed the Roman woman as ‘lewd, 
petulant, reeling ripe with wine.’ 
The modern woman is going the 


same way.” 

Dr. Straton is confronted with 
strife within his chureh and evil 
without. 


All-Church Symposium 

Challenged by charges of cow- 
ardice and indifference, the Church 
issued a manifesto on the subject of 
“Industrial Relations and _ the 
Churches.” It is the Church in the 
sense of all American churches of 
any considerable membership. The 
manifesto is in the form of a sym- 
posium collected by the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sei- 
ence and edited by Rev. John A. 
Ryan, a director in the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, and by 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, a secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 

The symposium explains Catholic, 
Jewish, Protestant teachings. 

The Catholics emphasize: “ Indus- 
trial relations are human relations, 
and therefore subject to the moral 
law. Inasmuch as the Chureh is the 
accredited interpreter and teacher of 
the moral law, her authority and 
function in the field of industrial 
relations are quite as certain as in 
domestic relations, or in any other 
department of human life.” Pope 
Leo XIII issued an_ encyclical 
(Rerum Novarum, May 15, 1891) on 
the conditions of labor. In it he re- 
jected and condemned socialism and 
said “no practical solution of this 
question can be found apart from the 
intervention of religion and the 
Church.” Wages must be sufficient 
to support the wage earners in rea- 
sonable and frugal comfort. Labor 
organizations are permitted. 

Judaism points out that the pri- 
mary purpose of industry is not to 


create profits but to free men and 
equip them for “the larger life.” 

The Protestant position: 1) The 
intrinsic worth of personality. This 
makes “even the least” to be of 
greatest important to God and ‘to 
society. 2) The organic unity of 
human society. 3) The motive of 
service, which makes property subor- 
dinate to spiritual ends. 

The majority of the contributors 
to the symposium agreed that the 
church is directly concerned with 
industrial conflict and opined that 
the church will be called upon to 
investigate and pronounce upon in- 
dustrial disputes. 

Significance. The importance of 
this symposium is considered to lie 
in the fact that it marks a line of 
duty from which individual churches 
cannot retreat with honor. But the 
symposium is not a program, it car- 
ries no seal of responsibility; it is, 
however, prophetic of the church, 
seeking a new creed for a new day, 
or at least a more valiant and effeec- 
tive application of creeds which are 
old 


Allan Hunter 


Allan Armstrong Hunter, Califor- 
nia student at Union Theological 
Seminary, has found a voice. A con- 
tributor to magazines, he makes (in 
The Forum) this point: the young 
priest or preacher is not interested 
in debates about theological dogma 
(virgin birth, ete.) ; the young priest 
is interested in questions which he 
scarcely dares face, and those are the 
questions of “social justice.’ Are 
the rich too rich; the poor too poor? 
Since the church does so little to 
educate young men and women to 
marry intelligently, has it a right to 
forbid divorce? Birth control? 
Perhaps H. G. Wells is right—250,- 
000,000 people is enough to be on 
earth at any one time. 

Mr. Hunter says that the big 
Christian leaders side-step such 
questions. And the young minister 
does not know whether he should be 
discreet and get a good job, or 
whether he should follow his con- 
science boldly and get into trouble. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick is a 
professor at Mr. Hunter’s seminary. 
Dr. Fosdick is supposed to be a 
“ radical.” But apparently Dr. Fos- 
dick’s pupil believes that:he is radical 
about things which do not count and 
that he has very little to say about 
those things—questions of social 
righteousness—which do count. 

Mr. Hunter has not yet gone fur- 
ther. He has not asked: “ Suppose 
some great religious leader did say 
something about social injustice— 
what good would it do? ” 
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Tae fr ee 





An Efficient Motor 


An electric motor which, by har-— 


nessing the “idle” current in an al- 
ternating current, gives 30% to 50% 
more mechanical power and will save 
over $100,000,000 yearly if put into 
general use, was announced at the 
annual meeting of the Technical Sec- 
tion of the National Electric Light 
Association, at Omaha. It is the 
invention of Val A. Fynn and Hans 
Weichsel. 

Alternating current was devised to 
increase the distance to which elec- 
trical power could be conveyed, di- 
rect current being transmissible only 
a few miles. Nikola Tesla invented 
motors to operate on alternating cur- 
rent 35 years ago, but until now there 
has always been a large fraction of 
energy wasted in proportion to the 
“working current.” The Fynn- 
Weichsel motor utilizes the entire 
current. 


Ether and Light 


Is there such a thing as ether, as 
the old-school physicists assert and 
Einstein denies? If so, does the ether 
fill the universe, absolutely at rest 
and permeating freely through all 
material bodies, or does the earth, as 
it revolves upon its axis, drag the 
ether with it? 

This is one of the fine points of 
the Einstein theory of relativity 
which may finally be settled by ex- 
periments undertaken last week by 
Professor Albert A. Michelson, head 
of the physics department of the 
University of Chicago, foremost 
American physicist, Nobel prize win- 
ner (1907), and Professor Henry 
Gordon Gale, Dean of the University 
of Chicago Graduate School of 
Science. 

The tests will be conducted on the 
military field of the University. A 
tile tube two feet in diameter and 
a block long has been laid on the 
ground. If the experiment proves 
successful on this scale, larger ap- 
paratus will be set up in a field at 
least a quarter of a mile square, to 
make possible more accurate re- 
sults. The experiments have to do 
with rays of light thrown through 
the large tube. Light is believed to 
consist of ether waves. When a body 
moves through a medium which is it- 
self in motion (e. g., a swimmer in 
a flowing river), the speed of the 
moving body depends on whether it 
goes with, or against, or across the 
current. If the medium is still, it 
moves past the moving body at a 
measurable speed. Thus, if ether is 
motionless, it should be possible to 
measure its apparent rush past the 


earth by detecting differences in the 
velocity of light when it moves in 
the same direction as the revolution 
of the earth, or in the opposite direc- 
tion. The earth’s speed around the 
sun is 18% miles a second. The speed 





© Underwood 
Pror. ALBERT A. MICHELSON 
He would time light in a tile tube 


of light is 186,330 miles a second 
Thus the difference in the speed of 
light as it meets the earth head-on 
and as it follows the earth in the 
same direction should be easily meas- 
urable. 


Digging Again 

Events in archeology and paleon- 
tology since the last summary in 
TIME (July 9): 

Egypt. Howard Carter, of the 
Metropolitan Museum staff, co-dis- 
coverer with the late Lord Carnarvon 
of the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, re- 
sumed exploration Oct. 1 in the Val- 
ley of the Kings, Luxor. Less than 
one-fourth of the relics in the tomb 
have been taken out. The program 
for this season contemplates the re- 
moval of the canopies and shrine sur- 
rounding the sarcophagus, and the 
opening of the coffin itself, which is 
expected to reveal the mummy in all 
his regal robes and jewels. The body 
will not be removed from its ances- 
tral shrine, but will be examined “ to 
satisfy the claims of science.” X-ray 
photographs will be taken to help de- 
termine its age. Two other rooms, 
one walled up, are yet to be opened. 
The search for undiscovered tonibs of 
other Pharaohs will’ be undertaken 
later. Automobile roads in the vicin- 
ity of Thebes and Luxor have been 
opened for tourists by the Egyptian 
Government and a motor car has been 
provided for the members of the ex- 


| 


| pedition 


by George Blumenthal, 


| Metropolitan trustee. 





The Abbé Moreux, director of the 
Bourges Observatory, France, in a 
book, The Mysterious Science of the 
Pharaohs, revealed the fact that the 


| Great Pyramid of Cheops was built 


by possessors of most profound 
mathematical, geographical and as- 
tronomical knowledge, and embodies 
many principles which have been re- 
discovered by modern scientists only 
in the comparatively recent past. It 
was probably used as an observatory 
by Egyptian astronomers, who 
kr2w how to measure the earth, 
the distance between earth and 
sun and the length of an ideal meri- 
dian. The perimeter of the pyramid, 
divided by its height, gives 3.1416, 
the geometrical x. The number of 
of days in the year is deducible from 
the dimensions of an inner chamber. 
One of the interior galleries is ori- 
ented toward the pole star. The 
pyramidal cubit (635.66 millimeters ) 
is exactly one ten-millionth of the 
earth’s polar radius. Cheops is ori- 
ented to within five minutes of are 
to modern latitude and longitude. 
Its meridian divides the Delta of the 
Nile and the habitable continents 
into two equal parts. 

At Qua-el-Kebir, near Asyit, ex- 
cavations of the British School of 
Archeology disclosed relics covering 
every period of Egyptian history and 
pre-history. The chief find was a 
papyrus manuscript of St. John’s 
Gospel in early Coptic, midway be- 
tween the Vatican and _ Sinaitie 
codices (earliest Greek Biblical manu- 
scripts). It was wrapped in linen 
rags in an earthen pot, much of it 
in perfect condition, and is now on 
exhibition at University College, Lon- 
don. It dates from the Fourth Cen- 
tury and differs in several ways from 
the orthodox text. An iron dagger, 
considered the oldest iron implement 
known (about 4,000 B. C.) and three 
human skulls, provisionally dated 
50,000 B. C. by Professor Sir W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, great Egyptologist, 
were among the objects found. 

Cases of treasures arrived in Amer- 
ica from the Harvard-Boston Muse- 
um expedition, under Dr. George A. 
Reisner, throwing much light on the 
vague history of the ancient kingdom 
of Ethiopa (part of the modern 
Sudan). They include a decorated 
stone altar and a black granite coffin 
of King Aspalta. 

Mesopotamia. Nineveh fell in 612 
B. C. instead of 606, as the histories 
say, according to a Babylonian clav 
tablet translated by C. J. Gadd, of 
the British Museum. It is six inches 
long and has 75 lines of minute cunei- 
form (wedge-shaped) writing on 
both sides, It chronicles the main 
events of the reign of Nabopolassar 
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of Babylon, who, with his allies the 
Medes and Scythians, destroyed the 
Assyrian capital after a three years’ 
siege. 

Palestine. The British school of 
Archeology at Jerusalem discovered 
the walls of a large Phenecian city 
of the time of the Hyksos (Shepherd 
Kings of Egypt, about 1700 B. C.) 
at Tantura. 


Tunis. The grave of a Christian 
priest of about 400 A. D., parts of a 
mosaic floor and baptistry and other 
survivals of Roman domination at 
Carthage were found near Bizerta by 
laborers. 


Off the Tunisian coast, a French 
aviator observed the wreck of a Car- 
thaginian galley in 120 ft. of water. 
Greek statuettes and heads of about 
200 B. C. were recovered. 


Crete. Sir Arthur Evans, after 
another season’s campaign at Knos- 
sos (conducted at intervals since 
1900), reported further restoration 
of the great palace of the Minoan 
kings, the discovery of a late Neo- 
lithic house and of well built houses 
of prosperous merchants of the gol- 
den age of Knossos (about 1600 
B. C.) revealing fresh glories of a 
civilization that is known to have 
been the highest of its time. One 
of these houses, singled out for spe- 
cial exploration, displayed magnifi- 
cent frescoes, colorful and realistic, 
showing monkeys, exotic flowers and 
Negro mercenaries, indicating the 
close relations between Minos’ king- 
dom and Africa. 


Italy. Professor M. Rostovtseff, 
Russian archeologist, described a 
house recently unearthed in the 
Strada dell’ Abbondanza, Pompeii. 
It belonged apparently to a Homeric 
enthusiast, being decorated with elab- 
orate freseoed friezes and moldings 
depicting the Iliad and Odyssey, ap- 
parently copic? from a Greek illu- 
minated manuscript of the First Cen- 
tury. 

Workmen laying drains in the Cor- 
so Umberto, Rome, found remains of 
an ancient field of Mars, a medieval 
church, a temple of Neptune, a pal- 
ace and an archway of the Imperial 
period. 

Spain. Exploring the ancient 
Pheenecian trading colony of Tartes- 
sus (believed to be the Scriptural 
Tarshish) on the Guadalquivir River, 
southern Spain, archeologists found 
a necropolis with human remains. 


France. One of the most impor- 
tant paleontological finds of recent 
years was made at Solutré, a village 
on the Saéne, about 50 miles north 
of Lyons, which has long been so rich 
a mine of Stone Age treasures as to 
give its name to an entire type of 
culture—the Solutrean. Three skele- 


tons of Cro-Magnon hunters (the 
highest type of prehistoric man) were 
found carefully buried underneath 
cut stones placed vertically, with their 
heads toward the setting sun. They 
were men of great stature and pow- 
erful build between 20 and 30 years 
of age, with large skull capacity. 
They are about 15,000 years old. 

In southwest France bones and 
erude flint implements of a race re- 
sembling the Neanderthal men were 
found by Dr. Henry U. Hall, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. They 
lived in the Paleolithic or Old Stone 
Age, probably 80,000 years ago. 

Near Toulouse a French student 
found many-chambered subterranean 
galleries, the walls covered with im- 
ages of bisons, bears, lions and tigers. 

In the Department of Vaucluse, 
north of Avignon, ruins of a Roman 
village believed to be Aeria, mention- 
ed by Strabo, were disclosed. They 
are situated on a rocky summit cov- 
ering 1,000 square meters. A wall, 
houses, pottery, skeletons were found. 

Central Europe. Skeletons of men 
and mammals of the Iee Age were 
found in caves of central Moravia, 
Szecho-Slovakia, by Professor Ales 
Hrdlicka, well known anthropologist 
of the Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington. 

Primitive stone implements (the 
most ancient so far dug up in Aus- 
tria) were discovered in the “ Tote 
Gebirge” (Dead Mountains) of 
Upper Austria, at a height of 4,000 
ft. by Dr. Bayer, of the Natural His- 
tory Museum of Vienna. 

A bronze Mercury and Fourth Cen- 
tury sarcophagi were uncovered in 
the ancient Roman capital of Aqui- 
num, near Budapest, by Hungarian 
workmen laying gas pipes. 

Scandinavia. A prehistoric settle- 
ment of advanced culture was brought 
to light near Kristianstad, Sweden, 
revealing stone sepulchral chambers 
and sacrificial altars. 

At Lackalaenga, Scania, the most 
southerly province of Sweden, a tomb 
and shrine built of stone slabs, esti- 
mated to be 4,000 years old, was dis- 
covered, containing 7,000 fragments 
of ornamented vases, believed to be 
connected with religious ceremonies. 

England. The use of airplane 
photographs of ancient sites is urged 
by O. G. S. Crawford, archeologist 
with the British Ordnance Survey, to 
disclose features of Roman, Celtic, 
and Neolithic agricultural and mili- 
tary systems. From a height of 
6,000 ft., markings not visible on 
the ground indicated field boundaries, 
fortifications, ete., and the new meth- 
od is expected to develop great value. 
A Roman altar of white stone, 2000 
years old, was identified near Ham 
Common, Surrey. It had long been 
used by children as a jumping block. 





MEDICINE 





“ Greater Than Insulin ” 


Dr. Forbes Godfrey, Ontario Min- 
ister of Health, revealed at a dinner 
of medical men that Dr. F. G. Bant- 
ing, discoverer of insulin (Trg, 
Aug. 27), would shortly announce a 
new discovery “of even greater im- 
portance than the world-famed 
diabetes treatment.” Dr. V. E. Hen- 
derson, of the pharmacological de- 
partment of the University of 
Toronto Medical School, confirmed 
this with the words “Dr. Banting 
had something so good we couldn’t 
believe it.” Dr. Banting himself 
refused to talk. Until the new ex- 
periments have been repeated sev- 
eral times and the results thoroughly 
verified, the publie will probably 
have to remain in suspense. It is 
understood that the “marvelous 
thing” has to do with a physiologicai 
problem. 


Health Tzars Meet 


Sir Thomas Oliver, professor of 
practice of medicine in the College 
of Medicine, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
England, author of Diseases of 
Occupation, the world’s leading au- 
thority on industrial hygiene, was the 
guest of honor at the 52nd annual 
meeting of the American Public 
Health Association, Boston, In a 
public address he generously granted 
America’s leadership in safety and 
sanitation in modern industries. 

The other main feature was the 
report of the Committee on Munic- 
ipal Health Department Practice on 
its proposed award for the “ best 
health” city of the U. S. (Timm, 
Oct. 1). Dr. Watson S. Rankin, 
state health officer of North Carolina, 
was appointed Field Director of the 
Association, to visit American cities 
for the purpose of scoring them in 
the contest and to advise on ways and 
means of improving community 
health conditions. 

The A. P. H. A., which is organ- 
ized in nine sections, held intensive 
sessions for specialists in each 
branch: Public Health Administra- 
tion, Laboratory, Food and Drugs, 
Vital Statisties, Sanitary Engineer- 
ing, Industrial Hygiene, Child 
Hygiene, Health Education and 
Publicity, Public Health Nursing. 
Dr. William H. Park, Director of 
Laboratories, of the New York City 
Health Department, was elected 
President for 1923-1924 to succeed 
Dr. Ernest C. Levy, Health Officer of 
Richmond, Va. 
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THE PRESS 





Circulation Figures 


Obedient to act of Congress, the 
dailies of the U. S. stated their cir- 
culation averages for the period 
April 1 to Sept. 30. Particularly in 
Manhattan were these figures awaited 
with impatience. There it was 
asked: “ Has the Daily News passed 
Hearst’s Journal?” “ What became 
of The Globe’s 160,000 circulation 
(evening) when Frank A. Munsey 
bought that paper and merged it last 
June with his Sun (evening) ?” 

Editor and Publisher devised a 
chart that told Manhattan’s circula- 
tion since the Armistice. 


The Daily News caught and passed 
the New York Evening Journal about 
Aug. 1, 1923: Oct. 1 they stood: 
News, 633,578; Journal, 601,837. 
Both papers appeal to the city’s gum- 
chewers. Charted lines of their re- 
spective rise and fall in the last 
six months are approximately com- 
plementary. 

The combined Sun and Globe 
showed an average only 50,000 higher 
than The Sun’s average six months 
ago. Of 110,000 other readers of the 
whilom Globe, Mr. Munsey’s Evening 
Telegram (upon which he grafted 
some Globe features) seemed to have 
attracted 20,000. Evening papers 
outside the Munsey group thus ab- 
sorbed 90,000 readers, perhaps 25,000 
of whom were accounted for by The 
Evening Mail. 


The Daily News now has the larg- 
est public of any week-day paper in 
the U. 8. Its average above given 
is for the six-day paper and includes 
strike shrinkage (omitted by several 
publishers). 

Started in the Summer of 1919 by 
the Chicago Tribune Co., the News 
reached 250,000 by October, 1920. A 
year later it was at 400,000. It 
overhauled Hearst’s American the 
next May at 450,000. It reached 
525,000 in October, 1922. 


Reason for the sale of the News 
is found in its tabloid style, small 
size, picture service, candidly low 
appeal, Its photographers are 
either omnipresent or winged. Last 
week a gangster and a paymaster’s 
guard fought a duel fatal to both; 
the News’ camera reached the scene 
before the coroner, obtaining a pic- 
ture of the two bodies as they lay in 
the street. 

When the photographers miss out, 
the News is undaunted. Casting de- 
ceney .o the winds, it last week sent 
its artist to the morgue to make 





sketch-portraits of a woman who had 
been strangled by a degenerate. 


Circulation figures as announced on 
Oct. 1 by various Manhattan pub- 
lishers : 


NEWB cxsseou baste te saes en 633,578 
EVENING JOURNAL (Hearst) . .601,837 
AMERICAN (Hearst) ........ 439,177 
WORLD (Pulitzer) .......... 382,739 
PSs os sso scars seeeh ee 362,361 
EVENING WORLD (Pulitzer) ...272,335 
SUN AND GLOBE (Munsey) ...236, 165 
EVENING MAIL .......ese00- 170,327 
HERALD (Munsey) .......... 165,710 
EVENING TELEGRAM (Munsey) 133,394 
SE hs ode hebwexenchwee 133,230 
EVENING PORT. ..202000se0ves 32,506 


Of the dailies of the country, it is 
undoubtedly true that New York’s 
News and Journal stand first in 
point of circulation. Other big pa- 
pers are: the Chicago Tribune, 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Kan- 
sas City Star, Chicago American 
(evening), Chicago Daily News 


(evening), Chicago Herald Exami- 
ner, Boston Post. None of these is 
consistently below 380,000 in ceir- 


culation. 


A Pie 

Messrs, H. L. Mencken and George 
Jean Nathan (editors of Smart Set) 
have long offered a custard pie (size 
3% by 4%, actually baked and de- 
livered) as prize for each month’s 
most reprehensibly absurd statement 
in publie print. 

It is conceivable that the October 
pie will go te Judge, moribund comic 
weekly. 

Two cheaply drawn and printed 
views of bathing nymphs in four- 
ounce costumes were offered in the 
“house ad” of Judge for Oct. 13 
as “the two pictures the College and 
Prep School boys have gone crazy 
over.” 

Judge went further: “ There’s 
nothing that will make the college or 
prep school boy happier than to 
have one or both of these stunning 
pictures for his room.” 


Publisher-Governors 


Scott C. Bone is Governor of 
Alaska. He was once a Washington 
newspaper publisher. Wallace R. 
Farrington is Governor of Hawaii. 
He owns the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 
Both were appointed by Warren G. 
Harding. 

This week both are in Washington 
and will probably attend the Gover- 
nors’ Conference, scheduled to be as- 
sembled by President Coolidge on 
Oct. 20. 








In the Shenandoah 


The Shenandoah Valley News, of 
Waynesboro-Basic, Va., published an 
editorial headed The New Yorker, 
under which appeared these pro- 
nouncements : 


The most provincial-minded person in the 
world is the typical New Yorker. . He 
believes the sun rises just over the East River 
and sets behind the Palisades. 

To tell the New Yorker anything is impos- 
sible. Perhaps that is why he is so ignorant. 
Even Greenwich Village is " ephiationted to the 
last degree, hardened in its own imbecility. 
Humor . . is totally lacking. 
The typical ‘New Yorker never laughs. 
it is a confession of credulance. . 

New York is the capital of flappers, the home 
ot a girlhood robbed of everything but an empty 
sophistication. . 

New York is unque stionably the cleanest city 
in the world—morally; but it is mentally in- 
hibited and spiritually depraved. It is the cap- 
ital of morons. 

Have we overdrawn our picture? Perhaps 
we have—they say familiarity breeds contempt. 
At any rate, we are glad to be in Virginia. 
We are glad to be in the home of the noblest, 
finest and most human set of people we have 
ever set eyes upon. 


To him 


Massingham Laments 

Mr. H. W. Massingham, recently 
retired editor of The Nation (Lon- 
don), who now conducts a weekly 
column in The Christian Science 
Monitor (Boston), made some per- 
tinent comment upon the recent Brit- 
ish newspaper amalgamation, where- 
by Lords Rothermere (brother of 
the late Northcliffe) and Beaver- 
brook (a Canadian Peer) bought 
from Sir Edward Hulton & Co. that 
group of papers known as the Hul- 
ton Press and comprising The Sun- 
day Herald, The Sunday Chronicle, 
The Daily Despatch, The Empire 
News and The Evening Chronicle 
(all Manchester), The Daily Sketch, 
The Daily Despatch and The Evening 
Standard (London). 


Wrote he: 


In future the popular press of Great 
Britain will, as to about five-sixths of its 
issue, be in the hands of two men, both 
of them inferior to Lord Northcliffe in 
journalistic flair, and one of them, Lord 
Rothermere, of a purely commercial type. 
In itself, the union marks a further low- 
ering of a not very high standard of Lon- 
don daily journalism, for the Evening 
Standard, which belonged to the Hulton 
group, was the best edited evening news- 
paper in London, adapted to a rather 
higher standard of culture than any of its 
rivals, while the Sunday Chronicie, pub- 
lished in Manchester, often gave independ- 
ent expression to advanced views on social 
question. The considered appeal to the 
more cultured community in London now 
rests mainly with The Times, the West- 
minster Gazette, and the Morning Post, 
while the Daily Telegraph, with its im- 
mense and unbroken advertising connec- 
tion, stands for the medium of commer- 
cial opinion, Philistine in type, but in the 
main reasonable and open-minded. 


This is all very true and concisely 
expressed. Both Lord Rothermere 
and Lord Beaverbrook are distinctly 
inferior journalists to the late Lord 
Northcliffe. Lord Rothermere was 
always identified with the financial 
arrangements of the Northcliffe 
Press. At the time Lord Northeliffe, 
then Alfred Charles William Harms- 
worth, started his first newspaper 
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venture (Answers), Lord Rothermere, 
then Harold Harmsworth, was in the 
Civil Service. He was accounted a 
brilliant mathematician and his ad- 
vent to his brother’s firm may safely 
be said to have laid the cornerstone 
of the Northeliffe fortune. North- 
cliffe had the journalistic gift and 
lacked, not business enterprise, but 
business ability; Rothermere lacked 
the former but was a positive genius 
in the business affairs of the firm. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s journalistic 
career was mainly connected with 
Canada until he bought The Daily 
Express. A priori it seems that the 
British press is on the downward 
slant, since both these men will con- 
trol the largest newspaper combine 
in Britain, whose newspapers will 
_reach about 90% of the British read- 
ing public. 

Mr. Massingham made his jour- 
nalistie début on the Norfolk News, 
but it was not until he became editor 
of the Daily Chronicle that he made 
his name in the newspaper world. 
Under him the Daily Chronicle was 
accounted the best journal in Lon- 
don from every point of view, and 
since those days Mr. Massingham has 
acquired a great deal of respect and 
even admiration in newspaper and 
literary circles. Nor was this popu- 
larity confined to Liberal thought, as 
was shown recently by the accept- 
anee of articles from Mr. Massing- 
ham by J. St. Loe Strachey, editor 
of The Spectator, which used to pose 
as Liberal-Unionist, but is now dis- 
tinctly Conservative in tone. Many 
of The Spectator’s die-hard readers 
took exception to Mr. Massingham’s 
articles, but it was distinctly to Mr. 
Strachey’s credit that he opened the 
hospitality of The Spectator’s pages 
to such an intellectual, sane and dis- 
tinguished journalist as Mr. Massing- 
ham. On the same score The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor is to be con- 
gratulated in obtaining the services 
of a well-tried British journalist 
whose views are healthy, just, re- 


liable. 


Steed 


Henceforth the British Review of 
Reviews will be owned and edited 
by Wickham Steed. Steed was for- 
merly Lord Northeliffe’s man; he ap- 
peared in the U. 8S. with Northcliffe 
when the Fleet Street colossus made 
his tour of the world in 1921. For 
Northcliffe he edited the London 
Times. The monthly he now controls 
was founded in 1890 by W. T. Stead. 


M’sieu le Député 

Le Petit Parisien (1,800,000 daily 
circulation, nearly three times 
greater than any American news- 
paper) is the most widely read jour- 








TIME 


nal in France. It is printed in 15 
separate editions. The first edition 
comes off the press at 5.30 a. m. of the 
day before and is shot to the prov- 
inces furthest North. The last edition 
leaves the machines at 6 a. m. for 
the grand boulevards. 

Paris and vicinity within 60 miles 
absorb half the cireulation, so that 
even as a metropolitan paper it is 
twice the size of an American daily. 
Within this radius the papers are dis- 





© Underwood 
Deputy PiprrRe Dupuy 
His circulation is magnificent 


tributed by small cars and cyclists 
to thousands of cafés. These cafés, 
opening early in the morning, make 
their profit by feeding the news 
agents and news vendors who come 
for their supply of Petit Parisiens. 
A corps of 15 super-inspectors and 
60 district chiefs is on the move from 
dawn till sunset to keep the cireula- 
tion booming in every quarter of 
Paris. 

Out of town Le Petit Parisien 


deals with 18,000 news agents. 
Agents are credited with copies 
which are returned unsold. At 


Clichy (suburb of Paris) a special 
service checks these returns, the cost 
of this service being barely covered 
by the cash derived from the sale of 
the returns as waste paper. 

The publishing genius who sits 
atop this circulation is Monsieur le 
Député Dupuy. He is en route to 
the U. 8., accompanied by the editor 
of one of his smaller properties, 
L’Excelsior. 

The Deputy says he comes to learn. 
Always the Frenchman, always the 
delightful flatteur. 
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Pot vs. Kettle 

Arthur Brisbane, Hearst editor, 
wrote of Frank A. Munsey, pub- 
lisher of The New York Herald: 

“As the gentle reader seeks pure 
water, the eagle pure air, the miser 
pure gold, so Frank A. Munsey 
seeks purity in the news; and yet— 
on the front page of his admirable 


newspaper your eye meets these 
soul-searing statements: 
TWO DIE IN BATTLE IN 


$15,000 HOLDUP AT DOOR 
STORE. 

DYING DUELIST DROPS FOE; 
BYSTANDERS SAFE; BOOTLEG 
ROW. 

TWO MEN DEAD, WOMAN 
SHOT IN JEALOUS ROW. 


OF 


YOUTH ARRESTED, ADMITS 
SEEING KILLING OF EMMA 
DICKSON.” 


Next day the front page of Mr. 
Brisbane’s New York American 
headlined as follows: 

AUTO KEY TO 
IST’S SHOOTING. 

JEALOUSY OVER PRETTY 
WIDOW HINTED MOTIVE OF 
THE ATTACK. 

COMEDIENNE 
CHICAGO LOOP. 


RICH CHEM- 


BEATEN IN 


FOUND UNCONSCIOUS IN 
DOORWAY, KTHEL DAVIS 
SAYS SHE WAS ROBBED OF 


GEMS. 


John Bull Horatio 


Horatio Bottomley, the wicked 
Munchausen of British journalism, is 
in Wormwood Serubbs Jail. But 
money he continues to make. 

For some time his daily diary has 
been sinuggled out of jail and pub- 
lished in one of the London papers— 
the kind of paper, which, if the Eng- 
lish chewed gum, would be read by 
500,000 gum-chewers. Some weeks 
ago an injunction put a stop to this 
performance. 

Now the same paper (The News 
of the World) is printing a daily 
article “by one of his former com- 
panions in distress.” Respectable 
papers (like The Times) protest: 
“There is an end to all prison dis- 
cipline if every prisoner is allowed 
to carry on the profession of jour- 
nalism from his eell. Are 
these indulgences extended to every 
prisoner with a literary turn?” 

Bottomley formerly published 
John Bull, which is more anti-Amer- 
ican than Mr. Hearst’s newspapers 
are anti-British. He defrauded the 
publie by huge lotteries. As he went 
to jail Justice Darling, the wit of 
eriminal trials, is said to have re- 
marked: “ There are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 


| dreamed of in your philosophy.” 
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SP ORT At Belmont 
The background of the Zev- 
Papyrus running at Belmont Park, 
Golf World’s Series L. I. the first match race ever held 


British Women’s. Golfing dames 
and damsels of old England bowed 
again to the prowess of their queen, 
Miss Joyce Wethered. In play at 
Ganton, Yorkshire, Mrs. Lodge of 
Burhill was the last to challenge Miss 
Wethered for her amateur crown 
and was routed utterly, 8 and 7. 

Last year Miss Wethered held also 
the British women’s open champion- 
ship. But that honor was this year 
snatched away by Miss Doris Cham- 
bers. 

What the Cummings family is to 
America, so are the Wethereds to 
England, only more so. Over here, 
Miss Edith and Master Dexter wear 
respectively the national women’s 
and the intercollegiate laurels. Over 
there, Miss Joyce’s brother, Master 
Roger, is adorned by the men’s 
amateur title wreath. 

Western Open. At Memphis, Jock 
Hutchison started the Western 
Open with an absent-minded 75, was 
frightened by the more delicate 
scores of Bobby Cruickshank, Wil- 
fred Reid and Leo Diegel, pulled his 
little but wiry self together and 
cracked out two 67’s and a 72 for the 
championship. Cruickshank, Diegel, 
Hagen, Kirkwood tied for second 
six strokes behind, at 287. 

Berthellyn Cup. Mrs. Dorothy 
Campbell Hurd of Pittsburgh, for- 
merly national and _ international 
champion, whose husband (Jack V. 
Hurd, steel man) named Golf co- 
respondent in his divorce suit (Tre, 
Aug. 6), had a successful conquest 
on the Huntingdon Valley links 
and journeyed home to enjoy the 
Berthellyn (invitation tournament) 
Cup for another year. The qualify- 
ing round Mrs. Hurd also captured, 
with 80 record-breaking strokes. 

The surprise-package of the tourn- 
ament was a tall, blonde girl from 
Chicago, Anita Lihme, who felled 
former national champion Glenna 
Collett with an 82 in the second 
round. 


Horizontal 


At Long Island City, Harry Wills, 
heavy black boxer, spent most of 
two rounds waiting for hulking 
Homer Smith to regain a vertical 
position. Every 40 seconds for 326 
seconds Smith took refuge upon the 
floor from the blows of the Black 
Panther. Between seconds 316 and 
326 he could not bear to get up, was 
declared unconscious. 

Firpo reduced Smith to recum- 
bence only once every 90 seconds 
last Summer and never permanently. 


Manhattan Island was the focal 
point of baseball interest all over the 
world. Fanatics overflowed the city’s 
hotels to see the “ Yankees ” (Ameri- 
ean League champions) play the 
“Giants” (National League cham- 
pions) for what is generally con- 
ceded to be the championship of the 
planet in this sport. Four out of 
seven games were to decide the win- 
ner. 


First Game. At dusk, with the 
score tied in the last inning, Fielder 
Stengel of the Giants propelled the 
ball to the far edge of the Yankees’ 
yard and had time to score a run be- 
fore it was thrown back. Score: 
Giants 5, Yankees 4. 

Of Stengel’s running Heywood 
Broun (critic) said: “ Stengel pro- 
ceeds furiously in all directions at 
the same time.” 


Second Game. Four home-runs 
were hit—two in succession by 
Yankee Ruth, one by his teammate 
Ward, one by “ Irish” Meusel, Giant 
fielder. Ross Young, another Giant 
fielder, lost his temper after making 
two errors, slid foully into second 
base in the sixth, was hissed. Seore: 
Yankees 4, Giants 2. 

Alfred W. McCann: “Professional 
dirty work long obsolete even among 
the car-barn and gas-house gangs.” 


Third Game. Pitchers Nehf 
(Giants) and Jones (Yankees) 
dueled. Fielder Stengel waited until 
the seventh inning before interpolat- 
ing his second crucial home-run for 
the Giants. As he trotted around the 
bases, Stengel wiggled his fingers at 
Pitcher Jones. Score: Giants 1, 
Yankees 0. 


Fourth Game. The Yankees 
evened the series with a blast of base- 
hits. Score: Yankees 8, Giants 4. 

“Bugs” Baer (Hearst writer): “A 
belated Columbus Day parade.” 


Fifth Game. An avalanche of 
Yankee basehits, witnessed by his- 
tory’s hugest baseball crowd, 62,817. 
Score: Yankees 8, Giants 1. 


Sixth Game. Ruth made a homer 
but the Giants led by three runs in the 
eighth. Then Nehf collapsed, the 
Yankees heaped up five runs and 
their first world’s championship. 
Score: Yankees 6, Giants 4. 

Total attendance, 301,425. Total 
receipts, $1,063,815 (the first world’s 
series gate to pass the million mark). 

Col. Jacob Ruppert, owner of the 
Yankees, was deeply moved by the 
efforts of his successful employees. 


between America and England, re- 
veals the following: 

The owners. Harry F. Sinclair, 
oil magnate. Racing interests re- 
cently acquired. Bought the Ran- 
coeas stud founded by the late Pierre 
Lorillard at Jobstown, N. J. His 
former champions: Purchase, Grey 
Lag, Cirrus, Mad Hatter. 

Benjamin Irish, tenant farmer, of 
Sawtry, Huntingdonshire, England. 
Owns very few horses, only two of 
any previous account, Radium and 
Periosteum. Bought Papyrus in 
1921 for $17,500. Ill health prevents 
his attendance at Belmont. 

The jockeys. Earl Sande, Amer- 
iea’s greatest jockey, 24 years old. 
Has ridden 160 winners in a single 
season and has won all important 
stakes in the U. S. and Canada with 
the exception of the Futurity and 
the Hopeful. His income, $50,000 
a year. His riding weight, 115 
pounds. His only superstition, black 
cats. 

Steve Donoghue, premier jockey 
of the world, 38 years old. Has 
ridden five Derby winners, three of 
them in succession, winning thereby 
the coveted gold spurs. Considered 
a wealthy man. Rides at 108. In 
England, tales are told of subjects 
literally kissing his feet when he en- 
tered a café shortly after winning 
the Derby. 

The trainers. Sam Hildreth, vet- 
eran and presiding destiny of the 
Raneocas fortunes, 58. Most of 
his life he has owned small stables 
and raced on his own. Sometime 
trainer for William C. Whitney, 
Charles Kohler, August Belmont. 
Joined Harry F. Sinclair six years 
ago and has been primarily respon- 
sible for his success. 

Basil Jarvis, 37 years old. Son 
of well known English trainer, W. 
A. Jarvis. Formerly a jockey. 
Papyrus and Periosteum are the 
most notable horses he has developed. 

The colors. Sinclair: white, green 
collar and cuffs, white cap. Irish: 
primrose, purple cross sash, primrose 
eap. 

The horses. Zev, winner of Ken- 
tucky Derby. Papyrus, winner of 
the Derby three-year-olds. 


New World’s Records 


200-meter free-style swim for wo- 
men: Gertrude Ederle of New York, 
2 min. 45% see., in Honolulu. 

100-meter free-style swim for wo- 
men: Gertrude Ederle, 1 min. 12% 
sec., in Honolulu. 

100-meter backstroke: W. Kea- 
loha, 1 min. 133% sec., in Honolulu. 
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AERONAUTICS 





Baby Planes 


A contest at Lympne, England, 
for small low-powered planes pro- 
duced astonishing results. One com- 
petitor flew 914 miles on a gallon 
of gasoline and 812 miles at a total 
fuel cost of $5. Captain Norman 
MacMillan on a tiny Parnall ma- 
chine flew at 76% miles an hour, al- 
though his tiny motoreyele engine 
turns up only three or four horse 
power. Handley Page applied his 
famous slotted wing to an “air 
flivver”—when the slot was open 
the device acted like an air brake, 
reducing the landing speed so much 
that the machine came to a standstill 
almost as soon as it touched the 
ground. But the most remarkable 
feature of all was the reliability of 
the little machines, which did all 
manner of stunts and made long 
flights in the face of high: winds. 


Landing 


There seems no reasons why small 
airplanes should not ultimately be 
able to land with safety on tennis 
courts or even on broad city streets. 
But they cannot do it yet. To ad- 
vertise an Air Carnival at Mitchel 
Field, L. I., Lieutenant Edwin John- 
son obtained permission from the 
New York City autherities to land 
on Riverside Drive near Grant’s 
tomb. His plane, the Speery 
Messenger, flew down under ideal 
conditions, but a skid on slippery 
asphalt caused a collision of plane 
and lamp post with damage to both. 
Still, the aviator flew back to Mitchel 
Field that same afternoon. 


Parachute Race 


A parachute jump is ever a test 
of courage. But in the first “ para- 
chute race” ever held, four contest- 
ants at Mitchel Field not only had 
to jump from speedy planes at an 
altitude of 4,500 feet, but were 
obliged to see which could land first 
by withholding the opening of the 
chute as long as he dared. Surely 
a thrilling sport. The four landed 
within a few hundred feet of each 
other, less than a minute and a half 
apart. 


Lifeboats 


Experiments are under way at 
Mitchel Field with small motorless 
planes or gliders. If the preliminary 
tests are successful the Army dirigi- 
ble D-12 will take a glider up to 
2,000 feet—and turn it loose. The 
idea behind the experiments is to 
develop a type of aerial lifeboat. 


BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Current Situation 


A familiar occurrence was seen 
last week regarding the future pros- 
pects of American business. The 
West is prosperous and optimistic; 
the East is prosperous but rather 
pessimistic and cautious. Which 
view is correct only time can reveal. 
But in cases where this contradic- 
tion in judgments has occurred be- 
fore the East has invariably been 
nearer the truth. In the Spring of 
1920 the stock market turned down- 
wards and the West declared its 
fears ungrounded. But that Fall 
disastrous liquidation set in practi- 
cally all over the country. 

Two fundamentals to prosperity, 
however, after several years of dan- 
gerously bad circumstances, are def- 
initely beginning to improve. Rents 
are at last falling quite generally 
over the country, and the end of Ger- 
many’s mad experiments with worth- 
less paper currency is apparently 
reached. With real estate liquidated 
and the eternal European situation 
on the way to recovery, American 
business will really have a change 
for the “long continued period of 
prosperity ” so frequently discussed 
in the last few years. 


Building Declines 

The continued high cost of con- 
struction has, along with the down- 
ward tendency of rentals, apparent- 
ly placed a damper upon construc- 
tion. Bradstreet’s report, covering 
conditions in 152 cities throughout 
the country, shows that, compared 
with $224,624,218 of construction 
for August last, the value of con- 
struction last September in the 
same cities amounted to $198,942,- 
935. Part of this decrease can only 
be accounted for through the fact 
that there were two more business 
days in August than in September. 
The figure for September, 1922, was 
$181,369,342. 

In New York, Los Angeles, De- 
troit, Cleveland, San Francisco de- 
creases from the August construc- 
tion rate were seen last month; but 
an increase in September over the 
preceding month occurred in Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis. 

The monthly record of building in 
the leading cities of the country, 
however, shows that the first nine 
months of 1923 have greatly sur- 
passed the same months of 1922 in 
the volume of construction; last 
year’s first three-quarters showed 
total building at $1,849, 017,105, com- 
pared with $2,293,328,575. 


On the Farm 


In the light of the weneaguens po- 
litical agitation in of the 
American farmer, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s index of farm 
prices paid to producers for the prin- 





cipal American farm crops is inter- 
esting. On Oct. 1, 1928, this index 
was 27.3% higher than on the same 
day in 1922, and 25.6% higher than 
on the same day in 1921. It is true 
that the latest index figure, as 
of Oct. 1, 1923, is 11.8% lower than 
the average for the last 10 years, 
but it must be remembered that this 
ten-year average is partly based 
upon the tremendously inflated 
prices of the War period. In Sep- 
tember, 1923, the index showed an 
increase of 2.2%. 

These figures illustrate a fallacy 
regarding American agriculture 
much commented upon lately—the 
tendency to judge it entirely by the 
price of wheat. Recently corn sold 
at the same price as wheat, showing 
that, even though the latter is cheap, 
the former is very dear. 


> . 


Steel’s Unfilled Orders 


The decline in the demand for 
steel which has occurred since last 
Spring is clearly indicated in the 
shrinkage of unfilled orders on the 
books of the U. S. Steel Corporation. 

The record amount of unfilled or- 
ders was established in July, 1920, 
when the tonnage on the books 
reached 11,118,468. From this “peak” 
the figure declined to a low mark of 
4,141,069 tons in February, 1922. 
After that date, however, the unfilled 
tonnage rose almost every month, 
until a high point of 7,403,332 tons 
was reached in March, 1923. Since 
then a decline has occurred every 
subsequent month, as follows: April 
30, 7,288,509; May 31, 6,981,351; 
June 30, 6,386,261; July 31, 5,910,- 


| 763; Aug. 31, 5,414,663; Sept. 30, 5,- 


035,750. The drop from last March 
thus amounted on the latter date to 
about 47% 

At present reduced prices, how- 
ever, extensive railroad buying is re- 
ported as coming into the market, 
particularly by the Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco, B. & O. and C. & O., and 
amounting to a total of about 40,000 
new cars. Bookings for rails will 
keep rail mills running at almost 
capacity for the first half of 1924; 
the Pennsylvania alone is estimated 
to require 200,000 tons. In addi- 
tion, undoubtedly considerable Jap- 
anese construction purchasing of 
wire nails and galvanized sheets will 
have to be cartons for. 


Unemployment ‘Insurance 


A novel experiment in unemploy- 
ment insurance will be tried next 
year, under the auspices of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America and tne clothing manufac- 
turers. 

Beginning Jan, 1, 1924, unemploy- 
ment benefits will be paid out of an 
insurance fund contributed to by 
union members and their employers. 
Each week employees will pay into 
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King O’ Them All 


This is the slogan of hundreds 
of thousands of golfers all over 
the world. 


One distinguishing feature is the 
unrivalled resiliency, due to ab- 
solute perfection in winding, 
which enables the Silver King to 
keep its shape round after round. 
Moreover, every ball in the box 
is identically the same—never 
varying in size, weight or tension. 


You can always depend on the 
Silver King—Blue, Red, Yellow 
or Green marking. 


Price $1.00 Each $12.00 Dozen 


Other Wanamaker 


Golf Balls 


Radio Crown 
Itscrowning 
virtue is dis- 
tance. Flies low 
against the 
wind. 75c each, 
$9.00 per dozen. 


Red Flash 


The ball that 
finds the tin. 
Proven by exact- 
ing tests to be 
the best putting 
ball. 65c each, 
$7.80 per dozen. 


Taplow 


The reliable 
tough cover 
floater — mesh 
marking. Also 
in standard size 
recess, the long- 
est lived 50c 
ball sold. $6.00 
per dozen. 


Write for illustrated cata- 

logue No. 500, listing Wan- 

amaker Golf Balls and 

full line of clubs, bags, 
grips, etc. 


John Wanamaker 
New York 


Sole authorized wholesale Distrib- 

utors in America of Silver King 

Golf Balls (made in England), 

and our own exclusive group— 

Radio Crown, Red Flash and Tap- 

low—covering the requirements 
of every grade of golfer. 
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this fund 14%% of their earnings, and 
their employers will contribute an 
equal amount. The fund will be ad- 
ministered by seven trustees: three 
manufacturers, three employees, and 
a Chairman designated by both. Pro- 
fessor John R. Commons of the Uni- 


| versity of Wisconsin now occupies 


this position. 

No employee will receive benefits 
other than involun- 
tary unemployment due to lack 
of work; payment to strikers is ex- 
pressly forbidden. Payments will 
amount to 40% of the average full 
time weekly wage, but with a max- 
imum of $20 per week. The agree- 
ment under which the fund, and 
payments from it, are to be adminis- 
tered covers carefully all circum- 
stances in connection with the plan 
likely to arise. It will terminate 
April 30, 1925, unless renewed or 
extended prior to that time. 

Fear of unemployment has long 
been recognized as the workers’ 
greatest source of anxiety. The 
practical workings of the Chicago 
plan will be watched by both labor 
and manufacturers with close atten- 
tion next year. 


Auto Trade Outlet 


The General Motors Corporation 
announced the establishment of a 
stock company and assembling plant 
in Copenhagen. This move was re- 
garded as the first step in a drive for 
foreign trade, the best outlet for 
1923’s record automobile production. 


Judge Lovett Retires 


Robert S. Lovett, for ten years 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, announced his retirement from 
active management of the com- 
pany on Jan. 1 next, on the score of 
age and health. Mr. Lovett will, 
however, continue with the U. P. in 
the newly created post of “ Chair- 
man of the Board,’ with the 
task of directing matters connected 
with consolidations and with the 
valuation of railroad properties in 
which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is now engaged. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Lovett will remain a Direc- 
tor and an ex-officio member of the 
Finance Committee, as well as con- 
tinuing as a Director in the Illinois 
Central and the New York Central. 

Mr. Lovett has been one of the 
leading railroad managers in the his- 
tory of the business, and has been 
active in railroad work for 40 years. 
He was born at San Jacinto, Tex., 
in 1860 and was admitted to the 
Texas bar at 22. In 1884 he first 


| undertook railroad legal work. In 


1892 he became general attorney 
and counsel for all the Southern 
Pacific lines in Texas. For many 
years subsequently he was the right- 


| hand man of the late E. H. Harri- 


man, as general counsel for the 
U. P., S. P., and other “ Harriman 
roads.” From Sept., 1909 to Sept., 
1913, he was Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee and President of 
the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific systems. Since 1913 he has 
been connected officially with the 
former road only, as Chairman of 


\ the Executive Committee. 
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TIME, the Weekly News - Magazine. 
Editors — Briton Hadden and Henry R. 
Luce. Associates—Manfred Gottfried, John 
S. Martin, Thomas J. C. Martyn. Weekly 
Contributors—Steven V. Benet, Prosper 
Buranelli, John Farrar, Nancy Ford, Ken- 
neth M. Gould, Willard T. Ingalls, Alexan- 
der Klemin, John A. Thomas, Wells C. 
Root, Rev. Theodore L. Safford, Prof. I. 
Maurice Wormser. Published by TIME, 
Inc., B. Hadden, Pres.; J. S. Martin, Vice- 
Pres.; H. R. Luce, Sec’y-Treas., 236 E. 39th 
St., New York City. Subscription rates, 
per year, postpaid: In the United States 
and Mexico, $5.00; in Canada, $5.50; else- 
where, $6.00. For advertising rates ad- 


dress: Robert L. Johnson, Advertising 
Manager, TIME, 236 E. 39th St., New 
York; New England representatives, 


Sweeney & Price, 127 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass.; Western representatives, Powers & 
Stone, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl.; 
Circulation Manager, Roy E, Larsen. 
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With the issue of 
November fifth, 


TIME will appear under 
a heavy cover. The pub- 
lishers believe this will be 
an improvement in the 
strength and durability 
of the news-magazine. 


With the 
change will take effect in 


same issue a 
mailing copies to sub- 
scribers outside of New 
York City. Copies will 
be delivered unfolded 





and without wrappers. 


The new system of mail- 
ing is made possible by 
the rapid increase in 
TIME’S circulation dur- 
ing the last few months. 
It is an attempt to insure 
prompt and regular de- 
livery for subscribers. If 
you prefer to have your 
copy reach you under an 
individual wrapper as 
heretofore, we shall be 


glad to comply with your 


request. 


The publishers take this 
opportunity to thank 
those subscribers who 
have received TIME an- 
nouncements and given 
them to friends, also to 
thank those who have sent 





us the names of friends 
who will be interested in 
learning of TIME. 


il 








IMAGINARY 
INTERVIEWS 





Frank W. Mondell: “Charles 
Michelson*, Washington correspon- 
dent of The New York World, re- 
ferred to me as ‘former Senator 
Frank Mondell.’ I have never been 
a Senator, but for 26 years I was 
Congressman from Wyoming —a 
rarer thing, for Wyoming has two 
Senators but only one Congress- 
man.” 


A. D. Lasker, ex-Chairman of the 
U. S. Shipping Corporation: “In 
recording the fact that I attended 
a World’s Series baseball game, 
The New York Times ignorantly re- 
ferred to me as ‘champion at chess.’ 
The Times reporter doubtless con- 
fused me with Emanuel Lasker, of 
Germany, former’ world’s’ chess 
champion, or with Edward Lasker, 
German-Polish Jew, now of Chi- 
cago, Master Chessman.” 


Christopher Columbus IX, Duke 
of Veragua, direct descendant in the 
ninth generation of Explorer Colum- 
bus: “The Chicago Daily Tribune 
alleged that its correspondent in 
Madrid asked me for a message to 
America on Columbus Day, that I 
replied: ‘I wonder what Grand- 
father Christopher would think of 
America today. If he could cross 
the Atlantic on the great Leviathan, 
see Panama and other wonders of 
the American continent, he certainly 
would be thrilled!’ ” 


Eleanora Duse, “Bernhardt of 
Italy”: “As I sailed from France 
to fulfill a contract with Producer 
Morris Gest in New York, I ex- 
plained my trip as a pecuniary neces- 
sity. Said I: ‘I am literally trem- 
bling at the thought of the publicity 
I am bound to receive on my arrival. 
All my life I have perhaps been the 
only actress with a genuine horror 
of seeing my name in print. I have 
suffered so much!’” 


George V of England: “A royal 
commission pronounced Buckingham 
Palace a fire-trap with its labyrinth 
of draughty hallways, inflammable 
partitions, old-fashioned wiring and 
heating installations, spoke of it as 
‘fraught with peril.’ The Palace, 
like all English Government build- 
ings, is not insured.” 


Roscoe C, (“Fatty”) Arbuckle, de- 
posed cinema clown: “I was sched- 
uled to appear in a vaudeville act at 
a Boston theatre. After certain 
citizens had protested against my 
appearance, a censorship board 
(headed by Mayor Curley) came to 
view me. The censors saw no occa- 
sion for acting against me—though 
they said ‘the presence in the city 
of the individual . . . was in no sense 
pleasing or desirable.’ In a state- 
ment from the stage I announced 
that at the suggestion of a Boston 
minister I had decided to cancel my 
engagement and return to Los An- 
geles.” 





* Charles Michelson is the brother of 
Albert A. Michelson (see page 18), 
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“The years since 1918,’ he (Sir 
Ernest Rutherford) called ‘the 
heroic age of physical science,’ for 
never before have discoveries of 
fundamental importance followed 
each other with such bewildering 
activity.” (Time, Sept. 24) 


SCIENCE REMAK- 
ING THE WORLD 


Edited by OTIS W. CALDWELL, Ph.D. 
and EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


Sixteen of the country’s leading 
scientists write in this volume of 
the amazing progress that is be- 
ing made in the many fields— 
telling of discoveries of the 
utmost importance to every one. 
Illustrated. ($2.50) 


IN BRIGHTEST 
AFRICA 
By CARL AKELEY 
The famous hunter and _taxi- 
dermist at the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York City, 
writes an autobiography of his 
adventures in following big game 
trails with gun and camera. 


Illustrated. ($5.00) 


MYSELF 
& A FEW MOROS 
By Lt. COL. SYDNEY A. CLOMAN 


An autobiography telling of the 
humor and two fisted sturdiness 
with which American colonial 
administrator have laid out an 
empire. IJ/lustrated. ($3.50) 


ROBERT BACON 
LIFE & LETTERS 
By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 
Harvard leader, banker, Secre- 
tary of State, Ambassador, and 
liaison officer between the Ameri- 
can and British Armies, Robert 
Bacon was one of the finest 
democrats our aristocracy has 
produced. His many letters in 
this volume are true literature. 


($5.00) 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 









May We Introduce 
To You—at Our Risk 


The New HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


WE say “new” for there start in the next month or two, many 
features of such importance and freshness as to distinguish 
Harper’s from any literary magazines heretofore published. 


It Will Open Flat Like a Book. 


The new Harper’s will soon be bound so as to 
open flat like a book, easy to hold and easy to read. 


Famous Paintings in Full Color. 


In one of the most notable undertakings in its 
artistic history, Harper’s will produce for its readers 
Masterpieces in American Galleries, a beautiful 
reprint in full color appearing on each new cover 
of the magazine. 


Remarkable Guide to Culture. 


Harper’s will publish a series of articles by a 
literary authority of world-wide reputation which 
will suggest a definite program of reading for each 
month by which one can include, with the notable 
books of the day, those great works of all time that 
have played an important part in the development of 
modern thought. 


The New Philosophy Revealed. 


How many peop!e realize that Science has revolu- 
tionized philosophy, traditions and our whole con- 
ception of Life? The new philosophy with which 
we must now become familiar will be brilliantly ex- 
plained in Harper’s by such masters of modern 
thought as James Harvey Robinson. 


The Most Distinguished Fiction of the Year. 


The reputation of Harper’s Magazine for novels 
of high distinction will be strengthened by the new 


serials of Margaret Deland and Harvey O’Higgins, 
which will soon begin. 


The Best Short Stories Published. 


Harper short stories have a world-wide reputation 
and literary critics agree that Harper’s short stories 
are the best. 


Travel and Exploration—Wonderfully 
Illustrated 


This is a literary field of Harper preeminence 
which will be represented during the coming year 
by remarkable narratives of two Harper Expedi- 
tions sent out exclusively by the magazine, which 
will give to Harper readers some of the most notable 
travel articles ever published. 


Will Science Destroy Religion? 


No thinking person can admit that this question 
is answered by the mere denial of Science. So great 
a thinker as Basil King, a minister of the Episcopal 
Church, accepts to the full both Religion and Science, 
and will tell why in Harper’s Magazine in a series 
that will be read the length and breadth of the land. 


Thackeray’s Unpublished Letters. 


The literary event of the year will be the appear- 
ance of Thackeray’s Unpublished Letters. Written 
to his mother and his children and full of gracious 
humor, many of them tell of his experience in 
America. 


/ 


/ HARPER & 


Si T. ,{ BROTHERS 
ign Today and Send Us the Coupon  / 40 as 2:0 
¢ New York, N. Y. 

We will enroll you to receive the new Harper’s for a year, commencing with the a ase mare 
- a . : ay enroll me 
Christmas number, at our risk. If you simply sign the enclosed coupon and / to receive the Decem- 
mail it to us we will enter your subscription for one year. After you have fs Reng ee an 
: : 4 's 0 arper's. sen 
received the December and January issues, if the new Harper’s does not * me bill for $4.00 for the 
measure up to your expectations, you may notify us to cancel your sub- , a apa aget unlees : 
y tts) z s . Phy. H y you within days o 
scription and you will owe us nothing. If you do not notify us within / the receipt of the January issue 
ten days of the receipt of the January issue, we will send you a bill / that I do not wish to continue the 
f ae a: * 7 n / subscription, in which case I will 

or $4.00, the yearly subscription price, and you will receive Harper’s Bs owe you nothing. 
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for a full year. 
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MILES TONES 





Married. Brigadier General Wil- 
liam Mitchell, Assistant Chief U. S. 
Army Air Service, to Miss Elizabeth 
Turnbull Miller, in Detroit. About a 
year ago he was divorced by his 
first wife; who charged desertion. 


Died. Henry Harrison Markham, 
82, Governor of California (1891 to 
1897), at Los Angeles. He served in 
the Union Army under General Sher- 
man in his march to the sea. 


Died. A. Brook Fleming, 84, Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia (1890-1893), 
at Fairmont, W. Va. 


Died. Diego Manuel Chamorro, 
President since 1921 of Nicaragua, 
at San Juan del Sur, Nicaragua, 
after a long illness, from diabetes. 


Died. Marshal Andres Avelino 
Caceres, 87, twice President of 
Peru (1886, 1894), only Marshal in 
the Peruvian Army, at Lima. 





MISCELLANY 


““TIMB brings all things ”’ 








In Chieago, the Chief of Police 
took steps to prevent “ Freddie” 
Thompson, hermaphrodite acquitted 
of murder the previous week, from 
appearing in vaudeville on _ the 
ground that it would outrage public 
morality. 


In St. Joseph, Mo. (according to 
a despatch in the Atchison, Kan., 
Globe), a young girl harbored in her 
stomach a live snake, which there 
deposited a litter of 15 or 20 young 
snakes. Waiting until the parent 
snake grew “hungry,” physicians 
are reported to have introduced a 
piece of meat on the end of a thread 
and drawn the reptile out when it 
took the bait. For the litter, tape 
worm remedies were suggested. 


In Chicago, one hundred women at 
the wheels of closed cars were turned 
loose upon traffic. Under the surveil- 
lance of umpire observers lurking 
secretly along the assigned route, they 
threaded 30 miles of crowded boule- 
vards. They squeezed their vehicles 
into tight parking gaps, made emer- 
gency stops, were checked up on ob- 
servance of traffic law and drivers’ 
etiquette. When they had finished, 
the umpires came out of hiding, pro- 
nounced Mrs, J. F. Morton champion 
driver, handed her a diamond trophy. 
The contest was staged by the Chi- 
eago Automobile Trade Association 
as a curtain-raiser to its first annual 
Closed Car Show. 


POINT with PRIDE 





After a cursory view of Trme’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


The employees of Col. Jacob Rup- 
pert. (P. 22.) 

812 miles on $5 of gasoline. (P. 
23.) 


The political hero of British Anti- 
podes. (P. 6.) 


A life-saving schedule devised for 
a President. (P. 1.) 

The Wethereds. They are the 
Cummingses of England. (P. 22.) 


Many successful marriages result- 
ing from class-room proximity. (P. 
15.) 


A Parisian publisher who comes to 


learn. (P. 20.) 


A fantasy that escapes being sen- 
timental. (P. 12.) 


The man who has something better 
than insulin. (P. 19.) 
Three memorials. (P. 5.) 


Discovery among the treasures of 
a First Lord of the British Admir- 
alty of a portrait of Poe by Peale. 
(P. 13.) 


A new Austrian currency cal- 
culated to make sense. (P. 9.) 

Hoover and super-power. (P. 
i2 


Mr. Daugherty’s Boswellian inten- 
tions. (P. 5.) 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
as Dr. Johnson to the vocabulary of 
agriculture. (P. 16.) 

“King Otto” confirmed. (P. 9.) 


The sun at Peking at 7.45 A.M. 
on Oct. 10. (P. 9.) 


The hanging of Lady Lavery. (P. 
3.) 
The obstinate  taciturnity of 


Anselmo Bonin under the most try- 
ing cireumstances. (P. 8.) 








nee 
Ever hear of 
these men? 


Frank Kelly 

Nat Goldstein 
Sam Koenig 
Max Leslie 
Martin L. Ney 
George Brennan 
Charlie Innes 


-R.K. Hynicka 













powerful 
America. They are the 
Bosses, the practical poli- 
ticians who play the game 
of machine politics 
control the country. Frank 


most 








play their game in: 


The 
Great Game 
of 


Politics 


by 
FRANK R. KENT 













about this book: 
a book in years that has interested me 
so much. . . . The one clear, practi- 
cal and pointed work of its kind I 
have seen. 
average man and woman to get into 
politics but shows them how to play 
the game once they have got in. It 
is the kind of book that ought to in- 
terest every class in the country—in- 
cluding the professional politicians, 
themselves.” 














Just published 
At bookstores, $2.50 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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| These are probably the | 
men in | 










What one man in politics—Governor | 
Albert C: Ritchie of Maryland—says | 
“I have not read | 


It not only encourages the 


and || 


R. Kent tells you how to 







































VIEW with ALARM 





and the 
iterranean 
Treasures beyond price from 
the tomb of King Tutankhamen. 
Color and beauty beyond de- 
scription in the glamorous cities 
of the Mediterranean. A world 
of impressions. All on our 


voyage deluxe arranged to in- White Star liner Adriatic— 


. January 5 and February 23. 
clude Egypt, Spain, Italy, Monte Red Star liner Lapland— 


Carlo. January 16 and March 5. 


Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


Indelicate insinuations concerning 
the personal ability and publie in- 
tegrity of the Secretary of War. (P. 
2.) 


1) ey 


) 





\\)\ 





The record of the retiring Vice 
Chancellor of Oxford. (P. 15.) 





The predicament of an Iowa pub- 
W. t I di lisher whose Senator says his clients 
es n es are broke. (P. 5.) 


Indies. Beauty ever new, is their heritage today. 
See Havana, Hayti, Cartagena, Jamaica—see the The new idea in education—ad- 
Panama Canal—see the West Indies on a cruise of vertisin P. 15.) 
; sing. P. 15. 
twenty-nine restful days. 
: The White Star liner Megantic—specially constructed 
for cruising—January 23 and February 26. 
For complete itineraries and detailed information, inquire at No. 1 Broadway, New Decline in steel demand. (P. 23.) 
York, or any authorized steamship agent. 
All Sailings from New York 


New York. It is no better than 
ITE z when Dr. Straton left it. (P. 17.) 
RED STAR LINE The noble German who proposes 


an American Loan. (P. 8.) 








The complete shamelessness of the 


newspaper which New York owes to 

[ N | O N Chicago enterprise. (P. 20.) 

“The Comfort Route ” a E E R 
The star-boarder at the Hotel Ad- 


EUROPE 
OTHING adds more to the & O lon. (P. 8.) 


pleasure of your trip abroad 
than that complete comfort and i ; ; 
delightful homelike atmosphere SE EE The cause of Massinghan’s lament. 
which you find on the famous Direct Mail Adbertising (P. 20.) 
*O” steamers of the Royal Mail. rr 
FRANCE ENGLAND GERMANY 


e! ampton (Hambu 
i 261 Broadway 


Sail to Summer sunshine in the NEW YORK 
Glorious Gulf Stream Playground. 


First sailing Nov. 3, by the S.S. “An awkward though advanced 
chatauquean allegory ” by the author 
of Liliom. (P. 14.) 


A dubious inaugural in disjointed 
China. (P. 10.) 


ARCADIAN 19,500 ton -displace- Phone Barclay 4525 


ment. 


WEST INDIES CRUISES = a Fer 
By a 53. os pina 
tons displacement. Jan. -” A Frenchman’s ill-considered 
Feb. 20. HIGH GRADE boasting bryos yackine be pea (P. 
SOUTH AMERICA FAC-SIMILE 8.) 


Splendid service by the palatial 


—— EBRO am « ESSI “~ | Y PEWRI | l EN 
. tons displacement, the “The latest artillery pieces and 
largest ships to Peru and Chile. le E, T 7 E R S rifles ” for a land of wars. (P. 10.) 
New York Havana Panama eae 
Peru Chile * a 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. An advertisement in Judge. (P. 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 20.) 
26 Broadway, New Yerk 607 Boylston St., Boston Addressing Mailing 
117 W. Washingten St., Chicage Folding Printing 
=< ono gua ao eee Captain-General Primo Rivera, 
2 AB 0 vying with Heaven. (P. 8.) 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


“ AMERICAN NiGHTS ENTERTAINMENT,” by Grant 
Overton, issued jointly by four publishers, is a 
book which makes the other books of the fall 
twice as delightful. Sold for less than manufac- | 
turing cost. 50 cents | 


By Micuaret Pupin 
From Immigrant to Inventor 


The amazing life story of a great American scientist 
who ran away from Serbia as a boy. JI/lustrated. $4.00 


By WALTER DAmRoscH 


My Musical Life 


These recollections of perhaps the. best-known figure 
in the musical world of America form one of the most 
readable and illuminating memoirs ever published. 

Illustrated. $4.00 


By Wm. Lyon PHELPS 


As I Like It 


Brilliant and witty discussions of the books, plays, and 
timely questions of the day. $2.00 


By CHARLES CONANT JOSEY 


Race and National Solidarity 


A powerful plea for making permanent the domina- 
tion of civilization by the white races. $2.50 


By Proressor E. M. East 


Mankind at the Crossroads 
A startling book by the former Acting Chief of the 
Statistics Division of the United States Food Adminis- 
tration which shows the world to be dangerously near 
the margin of starvation. I!lustrated. $3.50 


By Proressor A, J. BARNoUW 


Holland Under Queen Wilhelmina 


A history of Holland during the reign of a command- 
ing character, a period covering a quarter of a century. 


Illustrated. $3.00 


By CyntTHia ASQUITH 


The Child at Home 


Lady Cynthia is a daughter of Lord Wemyss. Her 
book on child training will be greatly valued for its 
insight and sympathy. $1.7 


By Paut LANDORMY 


A History of Music 


This history of music, translated from the French by 
F. H. Martens, should replace its predecessors on the 
subject. 5 


By Dr. J. W. WILcE 
Football 


The head football coach of Ohio State University here 
presents the game in an understandable way. 
With diagrams. $2.00 


“ Meredith Nicholson: AMERICAN MAN oF LET- 
TERS” is the title of a booklet which gives a clear | 
picture of this distinguished American. It has | 
been prepared for free distribution. Send for a | 
copy. (Mr. Nicholson’s new novel has just been 
published.) 


A List of Important Books 
Recently Published 


“ Mrs. Wharton's 
most important and 
probably most en- 
during novel. 

By far the finest st 
and most perdur- 
able novel in Eng- 
lish that has as yet 
come out of the 
war,” 


—N. Y. Herald. 


Edith Wharton’s 


greatest novel 


A SON AT THE FRONT 


“She has done nothing which equals it... . 
At last we have a novel by an American artist 
which is subtle as it is perfect in its simplicity ; 
and one which can be read many times with an 
increasing feeling of reverence for the essential 


truths of life.”.—New York Times. $2.00 


Noteworthy Fiction 


By MerepitH NICHOLSON 


The Hope of Happiness 


The significance of this novel, by the logic of the life 
it reveals and the events it records, will strike home in 
the hearts of many thousands—of all those who are 
perplexed by shifting standards and shaken a 


By JoHN GALSworRTHY 


Captures 


This new collection of stories by the author of “ The 
Forsyte Saga” and “ Loyalties” shows once more that 
he stands also with the great masters of this form of 
fiction. $2.00 


By Henry H. Curran 


Van Tassel and Big Bill 


Delightful stories of New York political life, whose 
central character is Jimmy Van Tassel, a new kind of 
alderman. They reflect the author’s wide political ex- 
perience. $1.75 


By ArTHUR TRAIN 


Tut, Tut! Mr. Tutt 


The crafty and kindly old lawyer, Ephraim Tutt, is 
one of the best-loved characters in modern fiction. His 
thousands of friends will welcome this new volume 
of stories with delight. 











JOSEPH CO 


“His books have no counterpart 
the entire range of English tl 


VM 


—Hugh Olifford. 


WMA 


Special Autumn Offer 


NTIL Conrad was past twenty, he had 

never spoken a word of English. Nor 
did he write a story until he was over thirty. 
Yet today this former. impressionable little 
Polish cabin-boy is acclaimed—not merely 
by the public, but by other writers them- 
selves—as the foremost living English 
novelist. 

Read, in the panel at the right, what other 
authors say about this great master. These, 
as you can see, are men of distinction, who 
weigh their words. And all over the world, 
tens of thousands of Conrad lovers echo 
their seemingly uncontrollable praise. 


Conrad, the Man 


Recently Joseph Conrad stepped off the 
Tuscania for his visit to America. He was 
revealed not only to friends on the dock 
but also to thousands throughout the United 
States who, attracted by the occasion of his 
visit, took the opportunity to sample his 
writing. Straightway there was an amaz- 
ing demand for his books, that has been 
growing ever since. What magic is there 
in Conrad? His genial human qualities, his 
simplicity of thought and sympathy of 
nature, his absorbing tales. 

He is reminiscent of a great Frenchman 
like de Maupassant; in his insight into the 
tragic human emotions he is as discerning 
as Dostoyevsky. He is as subtle as Henry 
James in his artistry; yet the life he de- 
picts—the life mostly of outcasts, wander- 


ers, and adventurers in the farthest places 
of the earth—is as glamourous with 
Romance as anything Kipling ever wrote. 
And all over his works lies the brooding 
majesty of the ocean—or the mystic beauty 
of the isles of the South Sea! It is an 
astonishing combination of gifts, 


No one ever reads only one book of Con- 
rad. Once you start, you get the “ Conrad 
fever.” For no other living writer has 
there been such a spontaneous demand. 
Conrad’s publishers, accordingly, are now 
offering ten of his greatest novels. This set 
includes: The Rescue; Youth; Chance; Vic- 
tory; Typhoon; Lord Jim; Almayer’s 
Folly; The Arrow of Gold; An Outcast of 
the Islands; The Shadow Line. 


This is the Only Set of Conrad on 
the Market at a Popular Price 
That Contains the 
Author’s Own 


Prefaces 


It is printed from de luxe plates and 
bound in deep-sea blue T-pattern cloth. 
By notifying us promptly we will lend 
them to you for a week. Read Lord Jim 
or The Rescue, or any one of the titles, 
then, if you are not intrigued to have and 
know Conrad, you can return the books at 
our expense. What more could be said 
than that? 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Dept. C-4710, Garden City, N. Y. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
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Garden City, New York 


Yes—I would like to inspect, charges prepaid, the 
ten volumes of the Personal Edition of Joseph Conrad. 
I will either return the set within a week or send 
you $1.00 as first payment and $2.00 a month for 
nine months. 


FREE 


and if accepted 


John Galsworthy says: 


“Probably the only writing of the 
last twelve years that will enrich the 
English language to any extent.” 


H. G. Wells says: 


“One of my claims to distinction is 
that I wrote the first long apprecia- 
tion of Conrad’s works.” 


Sir Hugh Clifford says: 


“His books, I say it without fear of 
contradiction, have no counterpart in 
= entire range of English litera- 
ure.’ 


Gouverneur Morris says: 
“Those who haven’t read him are not 
well-read, as for those who are en- 
gaged in reading him for the first 
time, how I envy them!” 


James Huneker says: 


“The only man in England today who 
belongs to the immortal company of 
Meredith, Hardy, and Henry James.” 


Rex Beach says: 


“TI consider him the greatest living 
authof in the English language.” 


Joseph Hergesheimer says: 


“In all his novels there is a harmony 
of tone absolutely orchestral in effect.” 


—and enough additional words of 
praise similar to these could be added 
to fill this issue of T1mE. 
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